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EMINENT AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


V.—CHARLES HENRY NIEHAUS. 


BY RUFUS R. WILSON. 


Ohio, stands first among 

the cities of the middle West in the 
number of notable recruits furnished to 
our small army of painters and sculptors. 
The elder Beard began his career as an 
artist in that city, and 
Thomas Buchanan Read 
spent his best years there, 
while among the Cincin- 
nati painters who still live 
and labor Mosler, ‘Tait, 
Duveneck, Webber and 
Farny are names that are 
familiar to every student 
of contemporary art. The 
roll of Cincinnati sculptors 
though briefer is no less 
brilliant. It is headed by 
the name of Hiram Powers, 
who though born in Ver- 
mont was taken to Ohio 
when a child and learned 
the art of modelling and 
first gained repute as a 
sculptor in Cincinnati; and 
to it must now be added 
the name of Charles Henry Niehaus, one 
of the half-dozen men whose talents assure 
a glorious future for plastic art in America. 

Mr. Niehaus was born in Cincinnati in 
1855, the son of a worthy German couple 
who had sought a new home and a com- 
petence on this side of the sea. Nature 
from the beginning marked him for a 


CHARLES H. 


sculptor, and he cannot remember the time 
when he did not find the keenest delight 
in modelling and carving, but serious and 
what to a youth less resolute and self-re- 
liant would have seemed insurmountable 
obstacles blocked his path- 
way, and it was only by the 
most strenuous effort and 
the most rigid self-denial 
that he found a way to the 
fulfilment of his desires. 
He studied first in the 
McMicken School of De- 
sign in his native city, 
where he was awarded a 
first prize in drawing and 
modelling, and in 1877, 
when twenty-two years 
of age, made his way to 
Munich. In this famous 
art centre he spent three 
and a half years, studying 
assiduously under the best 
masters at the Royal Acad- 
emy and making constant 
and rapid progress in his 
art. Several honors came to him while a 
student in Munich, among others a first 
prize, diploma and medal for a sculptured 
group representing “ Fleeting Time,” he 
being the first American to win this prize. 
The group which prompted it, his first 
ambitious effort, though not without proofs 
of immaturity, was a serious, dignified, 
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well-balanced composition, admirable alike 
in conception and execution. 

Mr. Niehaus came back to America in 
1881, greatly benefited by his long stay 
abroad and thoroughly and fully ground- 
ed in the pure trade part of his calling, 
but fortune and reputation were yet to be 


regard of the observing, and made his 
future secure. People remember Garfield 
first of all as an orator, and it is this con- 
ception of the great Ohioan that the sculp- 
tor has embodied in his statue with a 
beauty, strength and grace which make 
criticism a perfunctory task. The pose 
of the stalwart yet graceful figure 
is at once natural and dignified ; 
one hand holds the notes of the 
speech he is delivering, and the other 
is uplifted in easy yet expressive ges- 
ture, while the awkward modern 
dress, a sad stumbling-block to so 
many sculptors, is handled with ad- 
mirable breadth and smoothness, re- 
calling the antique draperies in which 
the Greeks found delight. But no- 
blest of all is the head which sur- 
mounts the broad shoulders and 
massive neck. Almost rugged in its 
dignity and simplicity, our recent 
sculpture contains no finer essay in 
portraiture than this spleadid head, 
and if the treatment is in a measure 
imaginative and ideal, it is the ideal- 
ism that goes to the making of great 
art. 

Praise scarcely less hearty must 
be accorded to Mr. Niehaus’s statue 
of William Allen, a masterful man 
who wielded a mighty part in the 
affairs of his State and of the coun- 
try, and whose strength of purpose 
and dignity of carriage and charac- 
ter gave the sculptor a theme which 
he has handled with a skill and a 
noble fidelity to truth that lie within 
the reach of few members of his pro- 
fession. Here again as in the Gar- 
field the modern dress is handled 
with an ease and deftness of touch 
that disarm criticism. ‘The Garfield 
statue was executed in Rome, where 
Mr. Niehaus resided from 1881 to 
1883, and where he profited not a 


THE HOOKER STATUE, NOW IN THE CAPITOL AT HARTFORD. little by loving and patient study of 


won, and two years passed before he re- 
ceived his first important commissions. 
These were for statues of President Gar- 
field and of the late William Allen, the 
former for Cincinnati and the latter to be 
placed in the rotunda of the capitol at 
Washington by the State of Ohio, and the 
ability and skill with which he discharged 
them at once won for him the favorable 


the masterpieces of the Renaissance. 
Other fruits of his Roman residence were 
several speaking portrait busts and the 
virile and splendidly modelled figure of a 
Greek athlete, entitled, “The Scraper,” 
which held a place of honor in the display 
of sculpture at the World’s Fair and which 
seems to me one of the finest and strong- 
est studies of the nude ever executed by 
an American sculptor. 
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THE DAVENPORT STATUE FOR THE CONNECILICUT 
STATE CAPITOL. 


Upon his second return from abroad 
Mr. Niehaus opened a studio in New 
York, which has since been his home. 
The list of important commissions exe- 
cuted by him during the last ten years is 
a long one. It includes a statue in marble 
of President Garfield and a bust of Vice- 
President Daniel D. Tompkins, the one 
now in the rotunda of the capitol and the 
other in the Senate Chamber at Washing- 
ton. When the international competition 
for the Lee monument at Richmond was 
held in 1886 Mr. Niehaus’s design was 
awarded first prize by a jury composed of 
eminent specialists, while among other 
competitions awarded him have been two 
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for statues of Hooker and Davenport, for 
the Connecticut State capitol, in which he 
has wrought for us two distinctive and im- 
pressive types of the Puritan genius ; and 
for one of the bronze doors for Trinity 
Church, New York, representing religious 
and historical subjects in bas-relief and set 
up by John Jacob Astor in memory of his 
father. 

Two years ago Mr. Niehaus was com- 
missioned to make heroic-sized statues of 
Gibbon and Moses for the new Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. ‘These have 
since been executed and are now in place. 
Both can be praised almost without reserve. 
Gibbon is shown with arms folded and in 
a thoughtful mood. His right hand bears 


STATUE OF WILLIAM ALLEN, NOW IN THE ROTUNDA 
OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 
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THE FIGURE FOR THE HAHNEMANN 


a book partially open. He has just been 
reading from its pages and is pondering 
over it. His right hand holds a pen with 
which he is about to record new thoughts. 
He wears knee-breeches and a mantle is 
carelessly but gracefully wrapped about 
him. One corner of the mantle clings to 
the right shoulder while his right arm holds 
it from falling. The abundant hair is 
brushed back from a high, broad forehead, 
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and the face is expressive, with thougth 
stamped in every feature. ‘he whole gives 
the impression of a happy conception hap- 
pily wrought out. 

In his Moses the sculptor has adhered 
closely to the ancient Hebraic traditions 
and depicted him as the leader and law- 
giver of the Israelites. Moses is shown in 
the act of delivering the new law to his 
followers. He has returned from Mount 
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THE MONUMENT TO GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


Sinai, where he received the tablet of stone 
from the hands of God, and there is in the 
face of the law-giver a suggestion of the 
ecstasy of his recent communion with the 
Most High. The pose of the figure is 
one of grandeur, dignity and power. The 
right foot, which is extended, rests upon a 
block of stone, forming a support for the 
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graven tablet, which is held in the hollow of 
his right arm, the lower end resting on his 
hip. With the left hand Moses reaches 
back to draw forward the robe that rests 
on his shoulders. ‘The robe worn rests 
partly on the head, and then falls in 
graceful folds to the feet, being gathered 
at the waist by a sash. Beneath this robe 
the hair sweeps back from 
a high, broad forehead. 
The eyes are large, full 
and deep set, and above 
them project the eye- 
brows, bushy and prom- 
inent. The long white 
beard curves from the 
upper lip to the breast, 
and the outline counte- 
nance shows the dignity, 
inflexibility and justice of 
the law represents. 
Here again the sculptor 
has felt the ground firmly 
under his feet and has 
given us a work that will 
stand the test of time. 
Last year Mr. Niehaus 
was awarded first prize 
in the competition for a 
monument to Samuel 
Hahnemann, to be erect- 
ed at Washington, D. C., 
which was conducted by 
an advisory committee of 
the National Sculptors’ 
Society. This commis- 
sion is now nearing com- 
pletion and the statue will 
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THE STATUE OF PRESIDENT JAMES A. GARFIELD, NOW AT CINCINNATI. 


probably be unveiled before the end of 
the year. Hahnemann, as_ everybody 
knows, was the founder and first teacher 
of homceopathy, and with this simple fact 
as his motive the sculptor has wrought for 
us a work charged to the very full with 
simplicity, dignity and true poetic feeling, 
the first requisites, I am persuaded, of 
monumental art. The great physician, 
garbed in student dress, is represented as 
seated in easy posture in a chair of antique 
design. The left hand holds a book from 
which he has just been reading and the right 
is lifted in support of the bowed head. 
The face is marked by the majesty and the 
pensive thoughtfuiness that are the finest 
possessio:: of a wise and beneficent old age. 
It is that of the sage and philosopher, and 
the spell which it works upon the beholder, 
deepened and strengthened by each suc- 
cessive visit, proves that the modeller’s tools 


were on this occasion handled with loving 
enthusiasm and by a master-hand. 

Nor less admirable in their way are the 
bas-reliefs, showing Hahnemann before his 
pupils and in the sick-room, which form an 
essential part of the architectural design. 
Here, as in the door for Trinity Church 
already referred to, Mr. Niehaus has shown 
his easy and almost perfect command of one 
of the most subtle and difficult departments 
of sculpture. Many sculptors accomplished 
in other fields fail when they essay low 
relief, that part of their art which is nearest 
akin to painting. Low relief does not deal 
with form, but with the appearance of form, 
and the more perfect it is the farther it is 
apt to be from an actual copying of the 
forms of nature. It deals with aspects 
rather than with facts, and its exercise 
calls for the highest powers of conception 
and execution which the artist possesses; 
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but being, to him who understands it, a 
safe refuge from the matter-of-fact, it has 
long been a favorite art with sculptors, 
and success in it one of the best measures 
both of the power and purity of artistic con- 
ception and of the technical ability of a 
given scuiptor. Mr. Niehaus does not 
fail in this test. The reliefs for the Astor 
door and for the Hahnemann memorial 
must be seen and studied in the original 


ment he has shown his ability to depict 
woman in her loveliest and gentlest aspects, 
and his splendid study for an equestrian 
statue of General Sherman gives proof that 
he knows how to handle a horse and rider 
in a way that creates the illusion of life, 
spirit and movement without sacrificing any 
of the demands of monumental art. 

In a detailed and careful review of Mr. 
Niehaus’s work, such as this paper implies, 


THE HISTORICAL BRONZE DOORS, TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK, 


to be fully understood. ‘Their loveliness, 
their purity of feeling, their beauty of com- 
position, their subtle grace of line, all 
these an engraving may help one to see, 
but the exquisite fineness of the workman- 
ship and the beauty of surface caressed 
into delicate form, nothing but the reliefs 
themselves can show one. They are 
masterly examples ef the brilliant blend- 
ing of skill and knowledge. Mr. Niehaus 
has done nothing better than the Hahne- 
mann memorial. Had he done nothing 
else his fame would be secure; but in a 
lately modelled female figure for a monu- 


one is forced to the conclusion that it is 
the sculpture and sculptors of the Renais- 
sance whom he has studied the longest and 
loves the most. But it does not follow 
from this that he is an imitator of the 
work of other men. The essence of the 
spirit of the age which found its noblest 
and fullest expression in an Angelo is 
individuality, and Mr. Niehaus, true to 
this great tradition, is nothing if not original 
and individual. Indeed, the personal note. 
is strongly felt in his first as in his latest 
work. His figures are such as no other 
man than himself could have made them, 
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and his types of beauty are those that 
appeal most to his own nature and tempera- 
ment. The dominant elements of this 
temperament are strength and _ feeling. 
Their virility and simplicity are what most 
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fore him, and Mr. Niehaus, unless all signs 
fail, has but fairly entered upon his career 
as an artist. For that reason the time has 
not yet come to define his exact place on 
our roll of sculptors or to foretell where 


FEMALE FIGURE FOR A MONUMENT. 


impresses one in his Garfield, his Allen 
and his Gladiator, and the pensive, thought- 
ful dignity expressed in his Hahnemann is 
tke natural expression of a deepty poetic 
nature. 

The man who has just turned fortv can 
teasonably count his best years as still be- 


the road will end upon which he has 
already travelled far. For the present it 
is enough to know that he is an artist of 
intelligence, feeling and imagination, with 
a great and distinguished talent, who has 
done much in the past, but whose last and 
noblest word yet remains to be spoken. 
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TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


W. ALLERS. 


Lllustrated from Drawings by the Author. 


VII.—La BELLA 


Monday, March 2.— Nothing but the 
Mediterranean. Deep indigo blue. Some 
peer into it and are drawn out, others 
seek lazy lounging-places, promenade, or 
warm their backs. ‘The doctor, an offi- 
cer of the ship and I decide to get up 
Olympian games on board, with such few 
requisites as we could command. The 
quartermaster supplied us with various 
necessaries such as tow, finery, sailor-boys, 
potatoes, eggs, spoons, sacks, broom-han- 
dles, bread, thread and_ tallow-candles. 
For the chewing of Turkish plums the 
doctor gave us strawberry juice from his 
stores to moisten the tow and make it 
more palatable, and for the bread-chewing 
Director Ballin kindly furnished beer to 
moisten the bread and facilitate the swal- 


SALAMIS. 


NAPOLI. 


lowing. The numerous assembled public 
furnished gold and _ silver liberally for 
prizes, and we managed this so that every 
little ship-boy who lent a hand received a 
prize nearly uniform in value with the 
others, to encourage him to contribute his 
share to the general amusement without 
jealousy. 

Thursday, March 3, 1891.—Entered the 
harbor of Malta at half-past seven in the 
morning. A picturesque place; wonderful 
harbor scenery. As usual, our leviathan 
ship is quickly surrounded by a swarm of 
boats offering wares or competing for pas- 
sengers. Not much time for sight-seeing. 
We leave again late in the afternoon. Again 
we land without any bother at the custom- 


house. Friend Lange and I went together. 


: 
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We hired a guide for five francs the day, 
and a coach for five hours at two shillings 
an hour. The town is something beauti- 
ful. Position, buildings and cleanliness 
all admirable. Our first visits we paid to 
the opera house, the governor’s palace, the 
gates, the fortifications. 
often very steep, and now and then we 
got a glorious glimpse of the sea, or were 
able to look deep down at the harbor. 
Then we passed through the suburbs and 
away through the country. 

Luxuriant-looking juicy herbage light- 
ened the fields with the green tints of 
spring, in pleasant contrast to the soft 
gray of the little stone-walls which en- 
closed them ; the garnishing of humanity, 
interesting and gayly bedecked. Red and 
blue English soldiers, donkey-boys and 
other picturesque natives, horses and 
mules. It looks like a piece of southern 
Italy washed and set in order. We drove 
to the highest point of the island, to Citta 
Vecchia. There we got a magnificent 
view of the sea all around us, and of the 
island, and then descended into an ex- 
tremely picturesque refreshment house 
and ordered something to eat. 

There are such comical places still in 
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The streets were” 
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this age, but one rarely obtains a sight of 
them. It would be a splendid model for 
an inn in Terracina in the opera of “Fra 
Diavolo.” An unparalleled ragged mag. 
nificence, brilliant colors and bewitching 
antique furniture. Spacious rooms, as One 
finds everywhere in Italy. There was a 
scratching monkey, too, fastened to the 
leg of atable The kitchen and landlady 
were strikingly dirty, and we prudently re- 
frained from any closer inspection of what 
was being prepzred for us in the pans and 
pots. Strange to say, there was absolutely 
not a cooked fly to be detected in our 
food. 

At five o'clock off again, the band play- 
ing, and all Malta waving its pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs behind us. The sunset was 
magnificent, sea smooth. 

Wednesday, March 4.—Passed through 
the Straits of Messina by the most beauti- 
ful illumination. Old Etna with its snow 
spots gleamed only for an instant through 
the clouds. Then came the sun and 
lighted up the majestic coast line of Sicily, 
great cloud shadows varied the scene, and 
a pretty little rainbow was thrown in gratis. 
There was still more or less snow on the 
mountains, and beneath them the brown- 
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ish orange and citron groves. 
Innumerable small towns, old 
ruins, picturesque mountain 
ravines and prominent capes. 
Best of all, there were some 
railway trains threading their 
tortuous way along the moun- 
tain-side. A few hours later 
we passed Messina and entered 
the light-blue, gently swelling 
Mediterranean. On the star- 
board side are misty, barely _ 
perceptible islands. They are 
the Liparian Islands with their 
volcanoes, whose vapors envel- 
op their crowns like clouds. 
To the left the north coast of 
Sicily. We have now a cloud- 
less sky and a_ shimmering, 
sunny sea, just suited to lolling 
idly about the deck ; but I unfortunately 
must sit below to prepare a diploma or 
address to be handed to Director Ballin 
on our arrival in Naples. People always 
get their good ideas at the last moment ! 
As there is no quiet place on board, and 
as Mr. Ballin must not see me at work, 
the chief engineer has lent me his cabin. 
By way of getting even with the pro- 
moters, who are now sunning themselves 
on deck, the chief engineer and I indulge 
in a little spiritual exhilaration in the 
form of champagne. The chief promoter 


very properly comes, at length, bring- 
ing with him a bottle of German spark- 
ling wine, but as, unfortunately, he brought 


A VIEW FROM THE STREET SANTA LUCIA 
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THE HARBOR OF MALTA, 


the numerous address committee with him, 
very littie spirit or peace fell to our lot 
after their arrival. Ah, well! Heaven 
will punish them. At half-past four in the 
afternoon we lay before Palermo, set in a 
beautiful girdle of mountains. ‘There is no 
water for our great tub in the shallow 
harbor, and we have to lie outside at some 
distance from the entrance. Friend Lange 
and I spring quickly into one of the boats 
lying ready, that we may get a glimpse of 
the town this evening. Provided with a 
good guide, we promenaded the streets 
of Palermo, dined in a famous restaurant 
in the chief street, and returned aboard 
at half-past seven. 

Thursday, March 5.— 
Drove to Monte Reale, a 
fashionable mountain resort 
with a famous old cathedral. 
In the valley below the 

, Orange groves extend for 

' miles on all sides. On the 

return journey we visited 

’ the celebrated garden of 

Villa ‘Taska and the cat- 
acombs where the _ bodies 
after being deprived of all 
moisture (desiccated) are 
hung upon the walls with- 
; out any regard to artistic 
arrangement. Shabby skele- 
tons in old rags, newer ones 

in modern toilettes, the hats 
cocked sideways on the head, 

4. with crimson or sky-blue cra- 
vats, grinning stupidly or 
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agreement about the fares, they begin to 


showing their teeth. Many with a with- 
ered flower in the buttonhole. ‘The great- 
er number dried together like shrivelled 
parchment, priests and laymen. One of 
our coachmen who had followed us in 
pointed to a dusty old gentleman with a 
violet necktie, whom he introduced as 
his father, then, taking out his pocket- 
handkerchief, he proceeded piously to 
dust the author of his being. ‘To us it 
seems an incomprehensibly tasteless mode 
of disposing of the dead. Returning to 
the town we ate a hearty meal, strolled 
about the streets, went aboard, and at 5 
o'clock headed seawards again. Another 
beautiful evening at seaand a brilliant sun- 
set in gold and purple. 
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make the most shameiess demands. It is 
better not to answer these fellows at all, 
but to spit contemptuously in the water, 
lay the fare on the seat and go one’s way 
without paying any attention to their 
abuse. We had, however, taken a false 
five lira piece (one dollar) within five 
minutes of our landing, and endeavored 
to relieve our tempers by giving vent to 
the best volume of Italian abuse we could 
command. It was somewhat as follows: 
«“ You scoundrels, grande pirato, Fra Dia- 
volo, tutti frutti, Rinaldo Rinaldin, malto 
stor tebeker,” etc., etc. It is, however, very 
instructive to have such a false coin 
palmed off on one. 

’ Our route was by rail to Castel-a-Mare, 
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Friday, March 6.—When I awoke my 
beloved Capri was visible from my cabin 
window as a violet-black silhouette in a red 
yellow morning sky. It was a heavenly, 
cloudless morning. Naples, Portici, Resi- 
na, Torrasdal, Greco and the other places 
from Posilip to Massa gleamed through 
the misty morning twilight, while brave old 
Vesuvius belched forth its daily smoke 
into the clear sky. Our steamer was soon 
fast, and we landed at the Immaculatella. 
Immediately one sets foot on land in Na- 
ples the play commences, and the best 
of it is everybody howls against it. As 
soon as you press your fist under the noses 
of the bandits and appear to work your- 
self up into a fierce Berserker rage every- 
thing goes smoothly. The boatmen are 
the worst. In spite of the most specific 


and thence by two one-horse conveyances 
to Sorrento. It is not without justice that 
this road is described as the worst in Italy. 
Now everything is in fine tone, the brill- 
iant green tints of spring have not yet 
appeared, and only the soft, here some- 
what dusty, gray-green of the olives har- 
monizes admirably with the gold-gray 
rock, the brownish leaves of the citron and 
orange groves, the soft blue of the sea 
and the distant isles of Ischia and Proseda 
floating in mist. But Capri looms large 
and dark before us on our left. We hired 
a four-oared bark, loaded her liberally 
with wine and pressed seaward to our 
beautiful island. We went along the 
picturesque coast to Massa, and then, 
with powerful strokes of the oars, pressed 
into the open, gently heaving sea, the four 
fresh young boatmen singing at their oars 
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How beautiful is the gradual transition of 
form and color of all the splendid rocky 
walls, mountain-paths, villages and forests 
of Capri as we approach! It was evening 
when we landed on the Grand Marina 
and took up our quarters in Pagano’s 
Sucursaal below, for Pagano’s chief hotel 
on the heights is always crowded. More- 
over, the scenery is more attractive here 
below than, it is above. Still it is solitary 
here, while at the upper hotel one is in the 
midst of the din of artists. Before 
supper, however, we ascended to the Pi- 
azza, greeted the Pagano palms and in- 
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spected the decorated columns of the hotel 
Pagano. Somewhat later the steamboat 
brought another couple of our colleagues 
from the Augusta Victoria and after 
supper they invited us to join them on the 
terrace of the adjoining hotel, where they 
had ordered an exhibition of the famous 
tarantella dance. 

Saturday, March 7.—Our yesterday’s 
Jehu fetched us betimes for the drive 
along the wonderful mountain-road to 
Ane-Capri. Arrived there, we visited the 
numerous picturesque nests, the Kapeister 
castles, Radschlugen, etc., accompanied by 
numerous children crying “Dareto un 
soldo.” Onthe roof of a house we were 
served with the famous wine of Capri and 
Nissa. I took note at once of numerous 
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models for our Capri work. We then put 
our four Barcajolas together, drive in 
three hours around the island, shout to 
echoes on the cliffs of the Salto de Tiber- 
no and Arco; naturally we pass through 
the Arco, and naturally also visit the 
Taraglioni. We visited also the green 
and blue grotto, and after refreshment at 
the Sucursaal Paganos we returned by our 
bark to Naples and on board. Unfortu- 
nately the wind fell, so that it took us six 
hours (distance sixteen English miles). 
With the balmy air and an incomparably 
beautiful sunset, our voyage was a verita- 


PALACE IN NAPLES, 


ble Mediterranean idyl. It was pitchy 
dark when we clambered aboard. The 
last hour of the trip was somewhat dan- 
gerous, there were so many fishing-boats 
without lights. We had also no lights 
but kindled Swedish matches now and 
then and let them flame. ‘Then there was 
the phosphoric light of the sea. 

Sunday, March 8.—Drove to Pompeii, 
and in the evening to Posilip and on the 
Corso, where we found many of our col- 
leagues promenading. 

Monday, March 9.—Rode with Robert 
Lange and Editor Wallsee to Resina, and 
thence to Vesuvius. We had always to 
climb square over the uneven lava stream, 
a course in which our horses showed con- 
siderable address, while the drivers hung 
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on to the saddles and pulied also. On the 
less steep places there was some pretence 
at a canter. Through all sorts of short- 
cuts and ravines until we reached the rail- 
way at the foot of the big ash-cone. Here 
we sat in the clouds, had our horses tied 
up and went on our way to the summit. 
Lange and I made the ascent on foot, 
in the interests of science. The others 
ascended by rail. Onthe wall of the crater 
the view was unfortunately misty, but grand 
nevertheless. The sea horizon was not 
distinguishable, and the islands of Capri 
and -Ischia only indistinctly recognizable. 
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rough ride and drove to Immaculatella, 
whence we went aboard, after much ex- 
change of the usual compliments with the 
boatmen. 

Tuesday, March 10.—Drove about the 
streets of Naples with Lange senior, mak- 
ing purchases. After dinner the taran- 
tella dancers from Sorrento come on 
board with their instruments and arrange 
a charming natural ballet on the prome- 
nade-deck. The dancers are of the artisan 
class—shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, silk- 
workers, etc., who have mastered the 
tarantella for public exhibition, and give 


FLAMING 


To mount the cone occupied us an hour 
and a half ; the descent was made in seven 
minutes, in great strides, in which we were 
able to utilize the shifting ashes to best 
advantage. ‘The descent to horse along 
the broken bed of the lava-stream was not 
very agreeable. After that we crawled 
down the main road at a slow pace. We 
were soon among vineyards, blooming 
almonds and palm-trees, although the 
snow still lay here and there, in shady 
places above. It is quite clear now; the 
mist has all disappeared; Vesuvius belches 
its clouds into a clear blue sky, and the 
sea, the islands, Naples and the coasts 
are basking in the bright sunshine. 
Reached Resina somewhat stiff from our 


VESUVIUS. 


their performances in brilliant-hued stagy 
costumes. ‘They really danced well and 
the entertainment was a pleasant parting 
remembrance of Naples. 

Off immediately after dinner. It was 
pitch dark save that Vesuvius flamed a 
little and the coast lights from Naples to 
Castel-a-Mare competed with the starry 
heaven. <A very pleasant evening in the 
saloon with -beer-concert. ‘Then Band- 
master Ascher gave us such a_ surfeit 
of Funicula-Funicula, Santa-Lucia and 
Addio mia bella Napoli that the melodies 
thoroughly disgusted us, for we could not 
get them out of our heads. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MONTPELIER OF THE NORTH. 


BY VIOLET ETYNGE MITCHELL. 


I*x you wish to find yourself in modern 

Athens, Coney Island and a suburb of 
the Lancashire cotton-mills at one and the 
same time you can best accomplish it by a 
visit to Southport, which is one of the 
most fashionable watering-places on the 
west coast’ of England. One hundred 
years ago this flourishing town was a 
dream in the mind of Mr. William Sutton, 
of Churchtown; and when, in 1795, he 
erected a primitive hostelry on the naked 
sands (which were but sparsely dotted, 
here and there, by the huts of fishermen) 
he was spoken of as a lunatic, and the 
building was known as “ Duke's Folly.” 
To the surprise of every one—but the 
founder—the inn became a resort for those 
who liked a dip in the sea and a well- 
cooked meal as finale to a cheap excursion. 
Other houses, like mushrooms, raised their 
two-storied heads about the rabbit-warrens, 
and found that the sea did not intrude 
upon them, nor the strong winds from the 
ocean threaten their walls. One thing, 


however, encouraged evil foreboding and 
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LORD STREET, SOUTHPORT. 


caused distrust: it had been found to 
be impossible to excavate without strik- 
ing quicksand or letting in water. This 
watery nature of the soil is, I think, a 
striking peculiarity of the place, and it is 
remarkable how aay buildings can be 
erected whose downfall is not an assured 
fact. Only last summer, having occasion 
to pass an empty lot, in which some builders 
were at work in the construction of a large 
house, my attention was arrested by observ- 
ing them picking up brick after brick, and 
laying them one upcen another on the even 
surface of the ground, much as a child 
plays with toy blocks. Struck by the 
oddity of the proceeding I stopped, and 
hailing a hod-carrier asked him what they 
were doing. 

“Building a house, ma’am,” 
reply. 

“But you have no cedar,” I protested. 
“ Surely, for such a large building you need 
to excavate.” 

“ Well, thin, indade, my lady, we’d land 


was the 


ina fine mush if we dug ten feet down,” 
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said Paddy, shouldering his load. w 


“Shure,” added he, “ iverythin’ 
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shticks fasht here, barrin’ pollytics; AN. 
It is indeed a fact that not only | | 
tages “stick fast,” but when time ‘ 
emboldened the people, and com- ern oe 
mercial enterprise erected town CAR 
hall, churches, hotels and other 
large buildings, they were built, un- 
scripturally, upon the sand, but 
with as much confidence as if a 
rock bottom cellar was their founda- 
tion, and thus gave the lie to old- (Fad 
time prejudice. Not long ago, a Tg 


memorial lamp, in commemoration 
of Mr. Sutton’s enterprise, was 
erected on the spot where his primi- 
tive hostelry first stood, and an 
inscription testifies to the mistake of those 
who once called it “ Duke’s Folly.” 

The backbone of the town is Lord Street, 
a perfectly straight thoroughfare over a 
mile in length and of unusual width. It 
is also the fashionable shopping centre, 
and may be seen—for an hour before and 
after mid-day — crowded with throngs 
of elegant equipages and women whose 
gowns (if they are not always /astefu/) are 
are at least a proof of financial prosperity. 
Facing the stores, on the other side of 
this broad avenue, boulevards on the 
Parisian plan have been constructed, afford- 
ing a pleasant and shady walk for the con- 
venience of invalids as well as visitors (for 
Southport is, above all, the convalescent 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS IN SOUTHPORT, 


‘““THOSE IGNOBLE MARTYRS.” 


home of consumptives, being sheltered 
from the strong westerly winds, yet having 
an average temperature of 70°, when the 
thermometer at ovr watering-places is 
approaching two o’s and a 1). 

A gratifying revival of the picturesque 
in architecture has of late years enhanced 
the beauty of the place, and charming 
villas surrounded by lawns of emerald 
velvet may be had at a rent which moves 
onetoenvy. My attention being attracted 
to one of these dainty residences (owned 
by Mr. A-—,a rich mill-owner), I had 
the curiosity to examine it with critical 
eye and to inquire its probable price, if 
for rent. 

Standing in the heart of at least an acre 

of greensward, the house 
2 (of red brick, two and one- 
half stories in height) pre- 
sented an appearance of 
substantial comfort, and 
contained at least fourteen 
rooms ; while, in the rear 
one caught sight of a small 
stable, well kept, and in its 
tasteful design almost a 
duplication of the villa. 

Mentally jotting down 
the sum of $1000 per 
annum as the probable out- 
lay for this luxury, I was 
incredulous when my friend 
informed me (with that 
see-saw intonation which 
marks the true Briton), 
“Well, that is rather an 
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expensive place, you know. Would cost a 
man about £100 ($500) if rented ; but 
one can get a nice little box for £40, and 
swim with the crowd, too.” 

The principal buildings belonging to the 
municipality stand together on a conven- 
ient site, exactly in the middle of Lord 
Street. The town hall, erected in 1853, is 
of Grecian design, with a wide, double 
flight of steps, a portico, and a highly or- 
namental pediment ; and in its immediate 
vicinity is Cambridge Hall, whose lower 
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presented by Dr. James Wood, J.P., isa 
large collection of valuable archeological 
and other exhibits. 

Southport was greatly improved when, 
in 1874, the Winter Gardens were erected 
at acost of some hundred thousand pounds. 
Here, in addition toa magnificent prome- 
nade, conservatory, marine and fresh water 
aquaria, is a pavilion where the most popu- 
lar actors and singers of the day appear. 
A great favorite with Southportians is Sims 
Reeves, whose oddities are forgiven for the 


THE NEW OPERA HOUSE IN SOUTHPORT. 


half is occupied by the post-office and tele- 
graph departments, and whose second story 
(comprising one immense hall) is used for 
concerts and entertainments of all kinds. 
The foundation-stone was laid in 1872 
by Princess Mary of Cambridge, and a mag- 
nificent clock, with a set of chimes, was 
lately presented to Cambridge Hall by 
William Atkinson, Esq., J.P., D.L., of 
Claremont. 

In the rear of this handsome build- 
ing stands the Victoria Science and Art 
Schools and Museum, a most imposing edi- 
fice of brick and terra-cotta. Here classes 
in science and art, under the Department 
of South Kensington, are conducted by 
competent masters; and in the Museum, 


sake of a baritone voice which always 
charms. So great is the enthusiasm which 
(in spite of his age) he still arouses, that at 
a concert (given at these Gardens) his ren- 
dering of “ My Pretty Jane” robbed the 
audience of voice. No one who is not 
familiar with John Bull’s roar of applause 
knows what swch silence means. It is the 
quiet that precedes a storm; for after a 
few seconds of breathless admiration the 
crowd arose ex masse, cheering, waving 
handkerchiefs and in some cases shedding 
tears; an enthusiasm which the popular fa- 
vorite well knew how to foster, for he fol- 
lowed up the first victory by a greater, in 
giving them “ Home, Sweet Home.” 

In 1891 rather a formidable rival sprang 
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up in the form of a new opera house, with 
a seating capacity for 2000 persons. 

(Quite a unique idea in its way is the 
Hydropathic Institution, though not pecul- 
iar to Southport. ‘To the uninitiated these 
handsome buildings represent a species of 
hospital, where, under the care of expe- 
rienced physicians, one may experiment in 
Turkish, vapor and other baths, with an 
addition of massage or galvanism. I was 
awakened from this backwoods ignorance 
by Captain W , on the steamer between 
New York and Glasgow. 

“Pray, tell me,” said I, “where can a 
lady go who objects to hotel life, and who 
is not partial to the isolation of the lodg- 
ing-house? Of course 
one cannot doard in Eng- 
land or Scotland on the | 
New York plan; now, 
what remains ?” 

Captain W smiled. 

“My dear lady,” said 
he, “ the place of all places 
where lone woman may 
find solid comfort is in 
the Hydropathic Estab- 
lishment ; better, if more 
flippantly, known as ‘the 
Hydro.’” 

“But, captain, I have 
neither gout nor rheuma- 
tism ; and I do not need 
massage——” 

“How about go/f,”’ in- 
terrupted my _ informer 
“and tennis, and private 
theatricals, and a Waldorf Hotel menu, 
and dances ad /ébitum, all for $3 per day ?” 

“Are you joking? I—well, I thought 
a Hydro was a Hydro, and I fancied that 
a water-cure was a water-cure a 

“By no means. A Hydro is a name. 
One can get a bath, and a masseur or 
masseuse is always on hand—/for orna- 
ment. But—when I have company, and 
my wife wishes to treat them ex Prince, 
she takes them to a Hydro for a week, 
and their friendship for us remains eter- 
nal.” 

Southport, added to a particularly fine 
establishment of this kind, has also public 
baths, which are said to be the largest, 
best and most complete in the United 
Kingdom. 

Formerly, when the ocean and land 
were on more familiar terms, one hired a 


money but you had no choice. 


wooden bird-cage on wheels, drawn by a 
horse, and a unique character in the way 
of charioteer drove you to the spot where 
Neptune kissed the shore. Here, having 
cast aside your garments, you proceeded 
to assume a ferocious blue chemise, in 
which you realized for the first time how 
frightfully ugly you coudd be. ‘Then, open- 
ing your van door, you peeped out, only 
to be seized by another fright, in another 
blue shirt, whose vocation was to souse 
you well, and to see that your mouth was 
well filled with salt water. 

Rebellion was useless ; your bath ticket 
included this luxury. You paid your 
All this 


CHURCHTOWN GARDENS, SOUTHPORT. 


was in the days of good old William Sut- 
ton, when the streets were yet unpaved, 
and the rabbits held high carnival where 
now the Victoria Public Baths open their 
proud doors to a fashionable crowd. 

From the centre of the promenade, an 
iron pier runs seaward for over 1500 
yards, and a steam tramway conveys pas- 
sengers to within a short distance of its 
extremity. The pier-head is large and 
commodious, and here, in summer, a string 
band plays popular airs for the benefit 
of visitors, who also find great amuse- 
ment in watching the landing of cheap ex- 
cursionists from the Isle of Man boats 
and the larger influx of people that are 
brought by the Liverpool, Anglesey and 
Llandudno steamers. 

Lying well up on the sand, from which 
of late years the ocean is slowly but sure- 
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ly receding, is a big schooner, bearing 
upon her bulk-head the somewhat hack- 
neyed name of Annie Laurie. 

“A wreck, I suppose ?”” was my remark 
to Mr. S-—., a resident of the place. 

“Not at all,” he returned, smilingly. 
“The schooner is merely a catchpenny 
device to attract the cheap-trippers, who 
find it a novel form of excitement to clam- 
ber up its rope ladders, strew the deck 
with the heads and tails of their shrimps, 
and drink a glass of beer from a pewter 
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stocked with seats, and zvfnite/y more 
amusing. 

For my own taste, when it comes to 
the study of humanity, give me the 
“ Lower Parade”; a sentiment which, for 
the time being, cut me adrift from my 
friends, who preferred to listen to a string 
band on a more aristocratic plane. 

But the shows and, more than all, the 
donkeys fascinated me ; those poor, igno- 
ble martyrs, whose daily burdens consist 
not only of children but of the heaviest, 


be 
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mug which they like to believe was rescued 
from the bottom of the sea.” 

Sooner or later the idea oozed through 
my brain that while Southport holds its 
own on a par with other aristocratic water - 
ing- places, there exists a substrata of 
Bohemianism which conduces (financially) 
to keep up its palaces, and that the reve- 
nue from the hundred and one shows that 
make part of the beach a Coney Island 
filters eventually into the money-bags that 
run the town. 

An immense promenade, three miles in 
length, outlines the shore, but below it— 
on a level with the sea—runs another, not 
quite as long, but well asphalted, well 


the most untiring of cheap-trippers. Men, 
and women too, who, having looked for- 
ward to a trot that savors of the equine 
while lacking its dangers, fasten pins to 
the heels of their holiday shoes and plunge 
these impromptu spurs into poor “ Ned- 
dy’s” sides. Sometimes I have laughed 
but more frequently throbbed with indig- 
nation at the sight of a poor little donkey 
carrying a colussus (as large as himself 
and about his equal as regards brains), 
while unmerciful with uplifted stick, the 
driver followed at full lunge. 

Then the minstrels, known invariably 
over there as “niggers,” who attract the 
crowds by their tom-toms and are about 
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as much like the genuine article as hay is 
like grass. A few of these parodies dress 
in red, white and blue trousers, with stars 
and stripes showing through the dirt on 
their shirts (as stars appear through 
smoke), but they always drop their h’s, 
and their “cake-walk”’ is a cockney 
swing. It is very funny. 

Merry-go-rounds that turn to the tune 
of Tommy Atkins, a blind man wheezing 
hymns on a_ paralytic accordion, an 
“aerial boat” that is occasionally on 
strike and, sticking fast, hangs like Ma- 
homet’s coffin in mid-air, while squeals 
from an affrighted crew make things lively 
in the immediate vicinity. 

All of these wonders are patronized and 
inspected long before noon on a_ holiday, 
and after that time but one refuge from 
ennut remains—fo get drunk; for the aver- 
age cheap-tripper leaves the murky atmos- 
phere of the cotton-mills at four a.M., 
arrives on the scene of junketing at six 
o'clock, eats his pint of shrimps, gets 
weighed, and does the town by eight—e¢ 
voila! ‘The remaining four hours serve to 
run the gamut of excitement on the lower 
parade. 

Meanwhile, his wife, with her inevitable 
family of from six to ten children has 
feebly tried to keep up with him. Handi- 
capped by Tommy, Johnny, Sukey & Co., 
tugging at her skirts, she manages to reach 
the sands, where fatigue overpowers her, 
and with an expressionless smile upon her 
faded face she gazes out to sea, while the 
children lose and find themselves twenty 
times an hour, play tricks on the donkeys, 
throw sand at each other, and observing, 
with mouths agape, the passing show, 
think they have seen the world, and brag 
of it the long year through. 

Experience does not teach the poor 
wife and mother the folly of wearing a 
pale blue silk gown at such a carnival. 
For over eleven months has she toiled in 
the cotton-mills, and saved her earnings 
(which rarely exceed $4.50 per week) that 
for at least one day out of three hundred 
and sixty-five she may be a star, even if in 
a lower firmament. 

It has not cost her so much to be a star 
(not so much for yew or for me), but to her 
it is a case of Cesar or nothing; she will ri- 
val her sister-tripper or die in the attempt. 
So the silk gown is purchased, and a white 
bonnet is added, with a pair of light kid 


gloves and a blue-fringed parasol. Dress 
(so the news has come to her from court 
circles) turns the wheels of the universe, 
and for once she, and the children, too, will 
shine resplendent. 

Unless, however, you are a stoic, and the 
pathetic has not too tight a grip upon your 
heart-strings, it is best not to see her as the 
day closes in. ‘Then, with a drunken hus- 
band at her heels, marching back to the 
cotton-mills as a prisoner to the galleys, the 
poor butterfly of a day returns with battered 
wings and a face from which all trace of hope 
has faded. Yet there is a good deal of the 
Spartan about these women, and they pick 


up the burdens of life, including a heavy 


baby, without realizing that they and the 
shore donkeys have anything in common. 


x * * * * * 


The Botanic and Kew Gardens attract a 
better class of sight-seers. In the former 
are two fine bowling greens, conservatories 
and a serpentine lake, where fairy boats flit 
like white-winged butterflies on its blue 
surface. Hesketh Park (another recreation 
ground) was given by the former rector of 
the parish, a man who won the hearts of 
his flock by unsurpassed tact. Among the 
better class he was known asa lover of fine 
art, having every new picture, the name of 
every popular painter or sculptor at his 
finger-tips; yet often have I seen this grand 
gentleman stop to converse with some old 
shrimp-woman, asking after the ailments of 
her numerous offspring and opening the 
satin-lined pocket of his handsome over- 
coat that she might conveniently empty a 
pint of shrimps therein. Hesketh Park 
comprises thirty acres of land, is well 
wooded, and overlooking an ornamental 
lake is a fine meteorological observatory. 

Since the erection of Christ’s Church, in 
181g, twenty-four sacred edifices have been 
built, and in asuburb of Southport (known 
as Churchtown) stands St. Cuthbert’s, a 
venerable pile, whose origin 1s lost in an- 
tiquity, but it is supposed to have been 
founded synchronously with Ormskirk par- 
ish church, about 1100 A.D. Very little of 


‘the original structure remains, except an 


ancient doorway anda buttress in the wall. 
In the adjoining churchyard is an ancient 
relic in the form of stone supports of the 
stocks in which malcontents were at one 
time secured by their hands and feet. 
Strolling one evening through this acre 
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of the dead, 
my eye was 
\ attracted by a 
‘moss - covered 
tombstone, 
4 bearing a 
roughly hewn 
almost il- 
- legible inscrip- 
tion. 
Parting a 
‘curtain of tall 
grass, I deci- 
with 
much difficul- 
ty the follow- 
ing brief epi- 
staph: 
“To 
memory of 
A Martha, this 
tablet is erect- 
ed by one 
about whose 
neck she hung 
for years like 
This was followed by the date, 


the 
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a jewel.” 
7990," 

Fascinated and lost in wonder-study of 
this curious honor paid by an unknown to 
an unknown, I did not hear the footsteps 
of Saint Cuthbert’s aged sexton, who, ap- 
proaching, touched me respectfully on the 
arm. 

‘A queer stone, miss.” He sighed, watch- 
ing through watery blue eyes for the ques- 
tion that he well knew trembled on my lips. 

“Who was Martha?” 

“That I can’t tell you, 
miss. It was before my 
day that she lived and 
died; but I’ve heard it 
said that she was the 
daughter of a fisherman, 
out there beyond” (jerk- 
ing a trembling thumb 
towards Southport); “and 
so great a beauty was she 
that the fame of her was 
wind-carried to the big 
city of ‘Lunnon.’ Some 
fine gentleman (a duke 
they say) came down and 
took her back with him; 
but—as is the way with 
them folk—he soon tired 
of her. Anyhow, ina few 
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years he brought her home to die, and 
buried her here, without a name on her 
grave to keep away the Evil One. . Ah, 
well! God keeps the record book, and the 
duke’s gone to face his Judge. Hush! 
Miss, did ye hear that?” 

Startled, I turned, and looked towards 
a clump of yew-trees whither his knotty 
forefinger pointed. 

“There it is,” croaked he. “ Always, 
towards sunset, a blackbird settles on that 
long limb that sweeps the ground. Some- 
times it caws, caws, caws till the very 
chimes in the old belfry take up the echo.” 

I shivered and, stepping out from the 
damp grass and drawing about my shoul- 
ders the fur which in England is always 
welcome towards night, I assumed at least 
an appearance of bravery. 

“Well, what of it? It is only a crow!” 

The venerable sexton touched his hat. 
“Good- night, miss,” mumbled he. “ There’s 
many say that the duke cannot rest in his 
grave, and that his spirit cries out in ever- 
lasting regret. But it may be acrow. The 
Lord knows, miss. ‘The Lord knows.” 

But little more could be added to these 
pencillings of a mushroom city. Often 
have I wished that good old William Sut- 
ton could have lived to see the fulfilment 
of his dream; and yet (for these things 
are not clearly proven), maybe he sees the 
result of his work with clearer vision and 
more of happiness than if, shackled by 
life’s cares and worries, he had overlooked 
the rise of Southport from an earthly 
plane. 


HESKETH PARK, SOUTHPORT. 
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gerne CRANE is just at present 
the most talked about of American 
authors. It was Gautier, I think, who said 
that the man who had not conquered be- 
fore he was thirty would never do so. Mr. 
Crane conquered before he was twenty- 
five. Four or five years ago he was a 
reporter, and a rather indifferent one at 
that, on one of the New York dailies. 
Then he wrote a story dealing with slum 
life in New York whose strenuous realism 
at once attracted the attention of such 
men as Howells and Garland, and left an 
impression upon the critics which was en- 
hanced by a number of striking short 
stories. His “Red Badge of Courage,” 
when published a year ago, made him 
known and admired on both sides of the 
sea. Mr. Crane writes slowly and polishes 


with care, and a year or two may pass 


before he gives another book to the world. 
Since success came to him he has deserted 
the city for the country, and now resides 
in a little village in Sullivan County, New 
York. He writes only when in the mood, 
and spends much of his time in the open 
air. 


Ir Mr. Crane is a newcomer in litera- 
ture, Fernand H. Lungren, whose “ Moqui 
Snake Dance” is one of the most widely 
discussed pictures of the season, must be 
reckoned a newcomer in art. Mr. Lun- 


gren, who began as a delineator of New 
York street life, has been fortunate enough 
to chance upon a virgin and attractive 
field for the exercise of his talents in the 
scenery, people and customs of New 


Mexico and Arizona, and he is making a 
use of his opportunities which promises a 
unique and striking addition to our native 
art. Mr. Lungren has made his home for 
months at a time in the curious Indian 
pueblos of the oe 

Southwest, and 


has caught with 
readiness and 
sympathy the 
spirit of a 
strange civili- 
zation which J 
was hoary with 
age before Co- 
lumbus was 
born. His can- 
vases charm by § 
their novelty 
and _brilliancy | 
of color as well 
as by the seri- , 
ousness of pur- 
pose of which 
they give proof, Mr. Lungren may have to 
wait for an audience, but it will come to 
him in time. 


STEPHEN CRANE. 


Fut of contentment and peace are the 
closing days of the eventful life of Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher, who in a few weeks 
will celebrate her eighty-fifth birthday. 
No woman of her age looks younger, and 
very few of any age look more serene than 
she. Her complexion is like old ivory. 
Time has traced innumerable wrinkles 
there, but her features are still perfect and 
her face is almost beautiful. Several years 
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ago Mrs. Beech- 
er was asked 
the secret of 
her youthful- 
ness. “If there 
is one,” she re- 
plied, “it lies 
» in the fact that 
I have resolved 
never to be- 
come ‘an old 
woman.’” She 
has kept this resolution very well, and her 
greatest aids have probably been her keen 
interest in human nature and her equally 
keen sense of humor. She responds to 
a joke as if she were twenty. ‘Then, too, 
she lives very much outside of herself. 
The memory of Mr. Beecher is always 
with her, and she believes very firmly 
that in a few years she will be with him 
again. In the meantime she lives—and 
she feels that he would have her live 
—serenely and contentedly, making the 
most of the little pleasures that come to 
her, and throwing off the cares and wor- 
ries with the reflection that in the nature 
of things they cannot matter. 


FERNAND H. 


WHEN Senator Shelby M. Cullom failed 
a few weeks ago to secure the endorse- 
ment of the Illinois Republicans his career 
as. an aspirant for the presidency may be 
said to have ended for good and all. The 
Illinois senator is now sixty-six years old 
and has been a leader in politics for more 
than thirty years. During all these years 
he has never known defeat save twice. 
He was twice speaker of the popular 
branch of the Illinois Legislature. Three 
times he was in Congress. Twice he was 
elected governor of his State. Three times 
he has been chosen a United States senator 
from Illinois. Senator Cullom looks like 
the shade of Lincoln and is proud of it. 
He tells that when he first visited Wash- 
ington as a newly elected representative he 
went one day to the White House, with 
which he was entirely unfamiliar, hoping 
to find there some one he knew. After 
unsuccessfully looking into several rooms 
he opened a door and to his dismay found 
himself in the presence of President Lin- 
coln and his cabinet. He was overwhelmed 
with confusion, but the President instantly 
arose from his seat at the head of the cab- 
inet table, called the young man by name, 


shook his hand and drew him into the 
room. ‘ Seward,” he said, turning to the 
Secretary of State, “do you remember my 
friend So-and-So, who was in‘the House 
from Illinois last session? Well, he was 
beaten last fall for re-election, and this is 
the boy who did it.” Lincoln’s hearty 
way established cordial relations at once, 
and the bashful young congressman never 
spent a more delightful half-hour than that 
which followed. Senator Cullom is wiser 
as well as older now. He has one word 
of advice for young men. He wants to 
warn them to keep out of politics. He 
had a small fortune when he entered 
public life. Now he has nothing but his 
salary. 


WILLIAM R. Morrison, whom the Dem- 
ocrats may nominate for President, hails 
from the same part of Illinois as Senator 
Cullom, and for a long time the careers of 
the two men ran-side by side. Of the recent 
events in Colonel Morrison’s long career 
the foremost one was his selection by 
Speaker Carlisle to be his lieutenant and 
the leader on the floor of the House. His 
personality is little known to the country. 
He is not a gifted talker, and therefore has 
not been in demand as a campaign speaker. 
The people know him asa vigilant guardian 
of popular rights and a man of the nicest 
honesty, one of the pluckiest fighters and 
most skilful parliamentary leaders that 
ever appeared in the House. He is seventy 
years old, but does not look so. He be- 
gan his career as a lawyer. He was a 
brave soldier, fought under General Lo- 
gan, and remained his fast friend until 
that hero’s death. He was one of the pio- 
neers of tariff reform and lost his seat 
in the House on 
that account. 
When the In. 
terstate Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion was creat- 
ed President 
Cleveland ap- 
pointed him one 
of its members, 
and when 
Judge Cooley 
retired he was 
made chairman, 
which place he 
now holds. 


‘SENATOR SHELBY M. CULLOM. 
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Two other candidates for the presidency 
are put forward by the Democrats of the 
South and West—John G. Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky, and William F. Vilas, of Wisconsin. 
Carlisle as speaker, senator, and Secretary 
of the Treasury, has been for a dozen years 
or more one of the most talked about men 
of the time, but Vilas is not so well known 
to the masses. He is, however, a man of 
remarkable ability, and he can make an 
eloquent speech on occasion. He has a 
wonderful analytical mind and knows how 
to get the meat out of a subject and serve 
it up in such a manner as will suit the 
palates and understandings of those he is 
talking to. He is as good a lawyer as 
John C. Spooner, whom he succeeded in 
the Senate, and he is fully as well edu- 
cated aman. He has a library of about 
5000 volumes, and he reads Virgil in the 
original for amusement. Senator Vilas is 
reputed to be as cold as a wedge, but he 
is as sharp as a tack, is a very rich man 
and has had the education in party man- 
agement and the manipulation of political 
wires which go with the post-office depart- 
ment, over which he presided during Pres- 
ident Clevelard’s first term. Should he 
be nominated 
for President he 
may be counted 
on to make an 
adroit and ag- 
gressive Can- 
vass, and one 
free from seri- 
ous mistakes. 


On the other 
hand should 
the Democrats 
come East for 
their candidate 
choice may fall 
upon Senator George Gray, of Delaware. 
He is one of the Northern Democrats 
who bring to that side of the Senate 
chamber great native ability, intellectual 
training and dignity of character. He 
is respected as one of the most honor- 
able and expert lawyers in the Senate, and 
has behind him, although only fifty-six 
years old, a long record of private and 
official practice. Hecomes of an old Dela- 

: 
ware family, and studied law after gradu- 
ating at Princeton, when only nineteen 
years old, with his father and at the Har- 


JOHN G. CARLISLE. 


vard law school. He had long service as 
attorney-general of the State of peaches. 
He has always been active in the politics 
of his party, having been a delegate to 
the last three national conventions. He 
succeeded Mr. Bayard in the Senate when 
the latter spoiled his career by becoming 
Mr. Cleveland’s first Secretary of State. 
His control over Democratic politics in 
Delaware as the successor to the House of 
Bayard is shown by his having been twice 
re-elected to the Senate. He is a hand- 
some man and 
of distinguished 
appearance. 


_ Henry Casot 
LovcGE, who will 
head the Reed 
forces in the 
coming Republi- 
can national con- 
vention, used to 
be called “the/ 
scholar poli- 
tics,” and can 
justly claim the 
title. He is still 
on the sunny side of fifty and a graduate 
of Harvard. He entered public life asa 
member of the House ten years ago, and 
before the end of his first term was better 
known than some men who had been in 
that body for a dozen years. He early 
declared himself for Reed in the contest 
which resulted in the Maine man’s first 
election to the speakership, and his prom- 
inence in the ensuing fight over the Force 
bill gave him a national reputation. In 
1893 he was elected a United States 
senator to succeed the venerable Henry 
L. Dawes. Inthe Senate he has proved 
himself studious and unobtrusive, yet 
able and accomplished. No new mem- 
ber has reflected more clear intellectual 
light. His speeches are replete with 
logic and admirable in diction. Senator 
Lodge is a handsome fellow, with short 
brown hair, which stands straight up all 
over his head. His hands have a de- 
cided affection for his pockets. He is 
an inveterate smoker, and always has a 
cigar in his mouth, though at times it 
goes for an hour unlighted. He is rich, 
lives nicely at Washington, and has a 
country home at Nahant, Mass., where he 
composes nearly all his speeches. His 


WILLIAM R. MORRISON, 
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library includes one of the best collections 
of Americana in the country. 


ANOTHER Reed leader conspicuous for 
his brains and shrewdness is Senator Will- 
iam E. Chandler, of New Hampshire. I 
doubt whether there is a shrewder polit- 
ical manager in the country than Chand- 
ler. He was little more than a boy when 
he became chairman of the State commit- 
tee of New Hampshire, and he was for 
eight years secretary of the national com- 
mittee of the Republican party. It was 
his instructions to the New York Zimes to 
claim South Carolina, Florida and Louisi- 
ana in 1876 that enabled the Republicans 
to seat Hayes without trouble, and he has 
been one of the leading managers of his 
party ever since. President Arthur made 
him ised of the ary and a short 
time after he 
F ; left that depart- 

he was 
sent to the Sen- 
ate, to. which 
body he has 
_ been twice re- 
elected. Sen- 
ator Chandler 
has always been 
outspoken 
Republican, 
and though he 
helped to make 


SENATOR GEORGE GRAY. Hayes ‘Presi- 
dent he violent- 
ly opposed his Southern policy. He is 


a pigmy physically, weighing not over one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. How- 
ever, he makes up in nervous energy and 
brain what he lacks in size. He is fond 
of saying bitter things, but those who 
know him best declare that a more genial 
companion, a truer friend or a larger- 
hearted man is not within the circle of their 
acquaintance. 


INDEED, men of the Chandler caliber 
fulfil a useful mission in political life, and 
it is for that reason that there are many 
who will rejoice should John J. Ingalls win 
in the fight he is now making for his old 
seat in the Senate. Ingalls also has a 
sharp tongue, but he is a brilliant orator 
and athorough-going student as well. He 
studies public questions, and has a much 
wider range of general information than 
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the average sen- 
ator, <A num- 
ber of Mr. In- 
galls’s critics 
have said that 
he is superficial 
and shallow, but 
this is the re- 
venge that dull 
men always take 
against brilliant ™ 
ones. Youcan- 
not make dull 
men _ concede 
that brilliant 
men can have as profound minds as the 
mind which never sparkles and never moves 
actively. Few public men give as much 
time to study as Mr. Ingalls. He reads 
all the current literature of the day and 
the pamphlets and documents which bear 
on public questions. As a speaker he is 
chiefly noted for his incisiveness. His 
keen common sense and clear vision direct 
him at once to the weak spot of an ad- 
versary. There is no one who can more 
quickly destroy the flimsy mantie of hum- 
bug or political pretence than he. Mr. 
Ingalls is conducting an aggressive fight 
for his old seat, and is confident that he 
will win. 


WILLIAM F, VILAS, 


One of a dozen newspapers which un- 
der new management have lately taken on 
fresh life and energy is the Lvening Travel- 
ler, of Boston. The present publisher is 
Charles E. Hasbrook, a native, I believe, 
of the Buckeye State, whose newspaper 
career began in Kansas City, where he was 
long prominently connected withthe /our- 
nal. Later he was for several years busi- 
ness manager of the Advertiser, of this city, 
in which posi- 
tion he made 
an enviable rec- 
ord for energy 
and journalistic 
shrewdness. A 
little less than 
two years ago 
he was called 
to the manage- 
ment of the 
Traveller, and 
in that brief 
space of time 
has made this 


WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, 
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venerable journal not only the leading 
evening newspaper of Boston, but of New 
England as well. Mr. Hasbrook is still on 
the sunny side of fifty, a genial, kindly 
hearted gentleman, whose list of friends is 
only limited by the number of his acquain- 
tances. The Zraveller is to be congratu- 
lated on having so able a manager, and 
Mr. Hasbrook upon having so favorable 
a field for the exercise of his talents. 


A PROMINENT figure in New York art 
circles during the spring months has been 
Elihu Vedder, the American artist long 
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not compensate for the losses which it has 
involved. Mr. Vedder’s maturity has not 
confirmed in full measure the promise of 
his youth. He remains, however, one of 
the most original and individual painters 
of his time. 


Ir will be pleasant news to many to 
know that that veteran painter, John R. 
Tait, is at work on a volume of reminis- 
cences. It will be sure to make most in- 
teresting reading. A native of Cincinnati, 
Mr. Tait was long resident at Diisseldorf 
at a period when that city was the Mecca 


CHARLES E. 


JOHN J. INGALLS. 


settled in Rome. Mr. Vedder came to 
America to superintend the putting in 
place of the panels which he has painted 
for the new Congressional Library at 
Washington, and which will hold a leading 
place in the decorations of this splendid 
building. Mr. Vedder is no longer young, 
but his step is as buoyant, his mind as clear 
and his wit as lively as it was thirty years 
ago, when he was counted the rising hope 
of the American school of painting. There 
is good reason to regret that he ever saw 
fit to take up his permanent residence 
abroad. No doubt he has gained in finish 
and execution by the change, but this does 


HASBROOK. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

of American art students. Later he dwelt 
for several years in Munich, where he was 
the friend of Piloty and the comrade of 
that famous teacher’s pupils. He knew 
Courbet well, and was on terms of inti- 
macy with the men whose names were 
sign-posts in the French art world of thirty 
years ago. During the last twenty years 
Mr. Tait has made his home in Baltimore, 
where he has been a leader in all that con- 
duces to the growthof our native art. He 
is a poet of no mean ability, and writes as 
well as he paints. His promised autobi- 
ography is sure to be a valuable addition 
to our meagre art literature. 
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From a painting by W. A. Bouguereau. 
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PLOTTING AGAINST A CZAR. 


FROM DATA FURNISHED BY LEO HARTMANN. 


THINK I must have imbibed Nihilism 
with my mother’s milk. By Nihilism 
I mean opposition to the brutal and sense- 
less despotism under which Russia. lies 
crushed and helpless. I was born at Arch- 
angel, on the shores of the White Sea, and 
in 1871 entered the university at St. Peters- 
burg, where I made the acquaintance of 
many of the active spirits of the revolution- 
ary movement, which then contemplated 
only a peaceful agitation among the people 
against the existing condition of affairs, 
but nevertheless had already provoked 
bitter reprisals on the part of the govern- 
ment. After completing my studies in St. 
Petersburg, I became attorney for a bank- 
ing-house at Rostoff-on-Don, and at the 
same time formed a revolutionary circle of 
half a dozenmembers. We lived together 
in a smali house, shared our earnings in 
common and devoted our spare time to 
spreading our ideas among the common 
people. From this circle graduated in less 
than two years not less thana dozen active 
revolutionists. Among the number was 
the famous Valerian Osinsky, a man of 
wealth, culture and excellent social posi- 
tion, who abandoned a brilliant future to 
espouse the revolutionary cause, to which 
he cheerfully devoted his entire fortune. 
Osinsky was as handsome as Apollo, fiery, 
persuasive and magnetic, and as a propa- 
gandist I never saw his equal. He was 
one of the first to advocate the use of force 
in the struggle with czardom, but did not 
live to see the fruition of his teachings. 
He was arrested in Kieff on a trumped-up 
charge of conspiracy, convicted after a 
mock trial and hanged. 

I remained at Rostoff until 1877. During 
the summer of that year one of the mem- 
bers of our circle was arrested while at 
work among the peasants of an adjacent 
province. My name and address were 
found on his person, and a little later I 
was informed by a friendly police official 
that an order for my arrest had just arrived 
from the capital. I accordingly resolved 


upon instant flight, and not a moment too 
soon, for the same night that I left Rostoff 
my house was raided and my books and 


other belongings seized by the police. I 
crossed the Seaof Azof to Kertch, intend- 
ing to walk from there over the prairies and 
mountains to the southern shore of the 
Crimea, then westward to Sebastopol, and 
finally northward into central Russia, as I 
went stopping here and there to spread 
our ideas among the peasantry. To avert 
suspicion I garbed myself asa peasant, and 
set out upon my journey, keeping company 
whenever possible with the bands of roving 
peasants who every summer leave central 
Russia to find work in the harvest-fields of 
the Crimea, returning to their homes in the 
fall. I suffered much from the heat during 
the day ; the nights on the steppes, where 
I usually found a bed on the bare earth, 
were bitter cold, and often when my scanty 
means gave out I was forced to find work 
as a field-hand until I had earned money 
enough to resume my wanderings. In the 
end I reached the town of Phesdosia, on 
the shore of the Black Sea, where I narrow- 
ly escaped being arrested asa vagrant, and 
from there journeyed onward to Sebasto- 
pol. In the latter city I found work for 
the time being in a shoemaker’s shop, and 
in a few weeks’ time mastered the trade 
after a fashion. This enabled me, by as- 
suming the rdle of a vagrant Crispin, to 
linger longer inthe villages through which 
I passed, and made it easier to carry on 
the propaganda in which I was engaged. 
From Sebastopol I made my way back to 
Kertch, and then pushed on into the land. 
of the Kouban Cossacks. In each Cos- 
sack village I found groups of eager listen- 
ers awaiting me, and made many converts. 

My labors, however, were speedily cut 
short. A band of robbers had raided and 
pillaged the house of a rich Cossack land- 
owner, and in consequence the local police 
had received orders to overhaul and search 
every suspicious person who might be pass- 
ing through the country. Blissfully igno- 
rant of this, I pushed boldly forward, and 
so, entering a village one afternoon, was 
pounced upon by the police of the district 
and subjected to a thorough search. The 
books and tracts found in my knapsack, 
which clearly indicated the political charac- 
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ter of my mission,decided my fate, and I was 
at once arrested. The nearest prison was 
at Ekaterinodar, the capital of the province, 
one hundred miles distant, and thither I 
was despatched on the following day, on a 
truck drawn bya yoke of oxen and guarded 
by four Cossack soldiers, two sitting in 
front of me on the truck and two riding 
behind on horseback. I shall never forget 
that journey. Duringthe day I sat on the 
truck, thinly clad and drenched to the 
skin by a fine rain that had been falling for 
days without pause, and at night found 
such rest as I could in one of the dirty 
cells of ill-smelling and noisome 
village police-station. 

In this way, for our progress was miser- 
ably slow, four days passed. Late in the 
afternoon of the fifth day, when our jour- 
ney was slowly drawing to an end, I saw a 
chance to escape—the first one that had 
offered—and at once embraced it. The 
Cossack guards had paused for a friendly 
chat with some passers-by, and my move- 
ments were for the moment unobserved. 
I leaped from the truck and dashed away 
at full speed. Throwing off my outer 
clothing as I ran, I soon left my pursuers 
far behind in the gathering darkness, but 
pushed ahead without pause for a couple 
of hours. I then decided to lay by until 
midnight and then make my way intc the 
city, now only a few miles distant, where I 
felt confident I would find friends who 
would shelter me for a time. I lay down 
upon the ground, but soon, to my despair, 
heard the sound of approaching footsteps. 
A squad of Cossacks, guided by a blood- 
hound, were searching for my hiding-place. 
I sprang to my feet and started off, but the 
brute was close to my heels, and in an in- 
stant I was forced to fight for my life. I 
was armed with a scythe, which I had 
picked up by the roadside a little while 
before, and after a desperate struggle suc- 
ceeded in killing the dog, not, however, 
before he had bitten me in half a dozen 
places. Leaving my enemy dead on the 
ground, I made a detour around my pur- 
suers, and gaining their rear set out for 
the city. I was weak from hunger and the 
loss of blood,and before I had gonea mile 
fell fainting by the roadside. Here I was 
found by a posse of mounted Cossacks, 
who beat me into returning conscious- 
ness with their heavy whips, bound my 
hands behind my back and drove me in 
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triumph to the police-station at Ekaterin- 
odar. 

From the first I was determined to es- 
cape whenever opportunity offered. Luck- 


ily my traps were returned to me. ‘These 
included a pair of shoes, in the heels of 
which I had hidden a quantity of opium, 
and of this I made good use when a couple 
of days later orders were given for my 
transfer to the barrack prison a few miles 
from the city. Iwas placed in the custody 
of a single Cossack, and together we set 
off at a rapid pace, but a gin-shop stood 
by the roadside just where the suburbs fell 
away into the open country, and my guar- 
dian could not resist the temptation to 
enter and drink a glass of vodka. One 
drink followed another, and the Cossack 
was soon very drunk. Watching my op- 
portunity, I quietly slipped a piece of 
opium into the glass he had just refilled, 
and a second later saw him greedily drink 
it down. Then I prevailed upon him to 
resume our journey without further delay. 
We had not gone far before the opium did 
its work, and the Cossack fell in a stupor 
by the roadside. ‘To avoid observation I 
left the highway and gained the bank of 
the Kouban River, which flowed near by. 
I pushed along the river-bank for several 
miles without meeting any one, and finally 
hid in a small cave, intending to wait till 
nightfall, and then fording the river find 
a refuge with a colony of religious com- 
munists settled on the farther shore. But 
I was again doomed to failure. While 
swimming in the darkness I heard a rifle- 
shot, quickly followed by others, and an 
instant later the bank I had just left 
swarmed with soldiers, each with a rifle 
pointed at my head. Further resistance 
meant instant death, and so I was forced 
to surrender. My captors, who it seems 
had received word to be on the lookout 
for me, conveyed me to the prison hos- 
pital, where, owing to the wounds I had 
received from the bloodhound and the ex- 
posure I had undergone, I lay seriously ill 
for several weeks. 

When my health was in a measure re- 
stored I was transferred to the prison 
proper, and assigned a cell in the wing 


‘which, they told me, was set apart for mur- 


derers and other dangerous criminals. 
My cell was small, poorly lighted and 
scantily furnished. Books and writing 
material were refused me, while the prison 
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officials, hoping to force a_ confession, 
also denied me fire or woollen undercloth- 
ing, comforts granted without question to 
ordinary offenders, and as winter had al- 
ready set in I suffered fearfully from the 
cold. I objected so vigorously to this 
treatment by pounding on the door of my 
cell that at last I was removed to a dark 
cell underground and kept there without 
food for twenty-four hours. ‘Though com- 
pletely exhausted when returned to my old 
quarters next day, I at once renewed my 
protests with the only means at my com- 
mand. ‘This induced a visit from the chief 


officer of the prison, who listened to my - 


complaints and had the causes of some of 
them removed, although until the end my 
prison life was little better than a living 
hell. And this, despite the fact that all this 
time I was held merely asasuspect. How- 
ever, my identity was soon discovered, and 
thereafter, at brief intervals, I was con- 
ducted before the local head of the secret 
police, and questioned at great length as 
to the names of my associates and the gen- 
al nature of our plans. At these examina- 
tions, which extended over several months, 
I preserved absolute and _ stolid silence, 
steadily refusing to be lured into admis- 
sions of any sort, until, finally, I became 
the despair of my inquisitor, who was 
quite a genius in his way, suave, diplomatic 
and the most accomplished hypocrite and 
liar I had ever known. 

In the meantime I discovered, by the 
system of telegraphing by knocks, which 
obtains in every Russian prison, and which 
I mastered without delay, that two of my 
former associates were confined in the 
same prison. These were a young medical 
student named Hohol and Anastasia Osin- 
sky, a younger sister of the Valerian Osin- 
sky of whom I have spoken. Anastasia 
was a singularly beautiful and attractive 
girl, only sixteen years of age, and a short 
time before had graduated from the female 
gymnasium at Rostoff with the highest 
honors. Her brother’s example and in- 
fluence led her into the revolutionary 
movement, and when our little circle at 
Rostoff was broken up by the police she 
and Hohol, disguised as peasants, set off 
on foot for a missionary tour among the 
Kouban Cossacks. For a time their ef- 


forts were very successful, but soon falling 
afoul of the police, they were arrested and 
sent to prison. 


One day the three of us 
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were ordered before the chief of the secret 
police, who began by asking Hohol his 
name. 

“John Knownothing” was the reply, 
and the same question was then addressed 
to Anastasia. 

“ Mary Knownothing ” was her prompt 
response, at the same time smiling sweetly. 

“ Related to each other?” queried the 
officer fiercely. 

“Ves, from Adam and Eve,” was their 
joint answer, given with perfectly sober 
faces. ‘This was too much for our inquisi- 
tor, and he angrily ordered that we should 
be returned to our cells. A few weeks 
later, through the intercession of influen- 
tial friends, Anastasia was allowed to go 
free. I met her again in St. Petersburg, in 
the winter of 1879. Suffering and anxiety 
had already done their work, and at eigh- 
teen she was a physical wreck. However, 
as soon as her presence in the capital be- 
came known to the police she was arrested, 
and after a year’s close confinement in the 
fortress of Peter and Paul, without trial, 
exiled to Siberia for iife. The band of 
exiles of which she was a member were 
resting one afternoon on the banks of the 
Yenesei River, when she suddenly sprang 
to her feet, darted through the line of 
soldiers on guard and threw herself into 
the icy, swift-flowing stream. A Cossack 
sprang in after her and caught her by her 
long golden hair, but he was too late. The 
body with which a moment later he re- 
gained the shore was already lifeless. 

A ransom of 3000 roubles, furnished by 
a wealthy friend, enabled me to secure my 
release from prison in the fall of 1878. 
With some comrades I again engaged ac- 
tively as a propagandist among the peasant- 
ry of the Province of Saratoff in central 
Russia, but, the persecution of the police 
following us there, I was reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that the peaceful agi- 
tation among the peasants in which we 
had up to that time been engaged was 
useless, and that the only effective way to 
fight the government of the czar was 
with force. I therefore cast in my lot with 
the extremists, who, fired by Solovief’s at- 
tempt on the life of the czar in April, 
1879, were springing up on every hand, © 
and having planned what I believed would 
prove a fatal blow to despotism, I made 
my way to St. Petersburg, and the very 
day of my arrival there placed myself in 
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communication with Jeliaboff and other 
leading revolutionists of the period. They 
listened attentively to the plan I had per- 
fected, and promised to act upon it with- 
out delay. 

And they were as good as their word. 
Having retired late I was still sleeping 
soundly when aroused early next morning 
by a loud and continued knocking on the 
door of my room. It was Jeliaboff who 
urged me to dress with all possible speed 
and go with him to an important meeting 
to be held that day at a safe place a short 
distance from the city. I hurriedly pulled 
on my clothes, and half an hour later we 
were aboard a railroad train going in the 
direction of Viborg, Finland. At the end 
of a two hours’ ride we alighted at a 
station on the shore of Lake Pargalovo, 
crossed on a small steamer to the opposite 
side of the lake, and from the landing 
made our way over a low hill to. an ap- 
parently deserted villa, where we found 
several comrades awaiting us. The little 
group included such men as Michailoff, 
Presmiakoff, Popoff and Kviatovsky. Of 
the entire number I am the only one now 
alive. The czar’s hangman and the death- 
dealing mines of Siberia long ago claimed 
all the rest. We chatted for some time on 
commonplace subjects, and late in the 
afternoon started for the neighboring for- 
est, where, safe from the prying eyes of 
the police, the conference that had called 
us together was to be held. After walking 
for several miles through the dense woods 
we reached a small clearing, flanked 
by splendid oak and chestnut trees, and 
feeling proof against interruption opened 
our conference seated in a semicircle on 
the moss-covered ground. After awhile 
the moon came up and shedding its soft 
light on our roofless council hall added to 
the beauty of the scene and the solemnity 
of the hour. 

*Michailoff was first to speak. He urged 
that we should make dynamite an ally in 
our crusade against despotism, and when 
our foes had become disorganized and 
panic-stricken seize the reins ourselves and 
call upon the nation to elect representa- 
tives to a national convention which should 
frame a form of government for and by 
the people. When he had finished the 
others looked toward me as if expecting 
me to speak. I arose and said I regarded 
a coup-d’ état as out of the question for the 
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present, but entirely agreed with Michai- 
loff that force was the only thing that 
could be safely relied upon to clear the 
way. My sentiments were heartily ap- 
plauded, and it was agreed that an execu- 
tive committee charged with the conduct 
of the active warfare should be created 
without delay. Michailoff was made the 
head of this committee and I was chosen 
a member, promising at the risk of life 
and liberty to remain true to the cause 
until the last. Thus, quietly, without rant 
or display, but not the less decisively, was 
decreed for his crimes against humanity 
the death of the Czar and Autocrat of 
Russia. It was long past midnight when 
the conference broke up, and an hour 
later we separated at the edge of the 
forest, returning to the city by different 
routes in order to escape the observation 
which would prove instantly fatal to our 
plans and our individual safety. 

This midnight conference in the forest 
was followed by another held next even- 
ing at a house in St. Petersburg. At this 
second conference there were present be- 
sides those I have already named three 
women, one of them the famous Sophie 
Perofsky, who were at once enrolled as 
members of the executive committee. 
Dynamite having been selected as the 
most convenient weapon in our war with 
despotism, how to secure a quantity of it 
sufficient for our needs became the press- 
ing problem. It was finally decided that 
we should manufacture our own explosives, 
and being a fair chemist I was chosen 
to superintend the operations. Within a 
week we had established our laboratory in 
a big apartment-house in the very heart of 
the city. Made up as a factory clerk, and 
armed with a spurious order from a drug- 
store, [ had no trouble in securing from 
wholesale dealers the materials required 
for my work. These, with the aid of a 
female revolutionist, now in Siberia, who: 
for the moment figured as my wife, I con- 
veyed to my apartment without attracting 
observation, and at once set to work. By 
hard labor we were soon able to produce 
about fifteen pounds of nitro-glycerine 
daily. Our apparatus was of the most. 
primitive nature. It consisted of a small 
glass jar, set in a wooden bucket, the in- 
tervening space being firmly packed with 
ice and salt. Nitrous and sulphuric acid 
were mixed in the glass, a thermometer 
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thrust into the compound registered the 
temperature, while glycerine fell drop by 
drop into the liquid. ‘This was, of course, 
a delicate and dangerous operation, and 
my assistants and I also suffered great 
annoyance from the stifling fumes which 
arose from stirring the acid mixture with 
a spatula. We wore gloves and cloth 
masks while at work, but this did not save 
us from having our hands and _ faces 
burned in a dozen places. After com- 
pounding the nitro-glycerine we had to 
wash it with water to remove all traces of 
acid, and then spread it out on a heated 
sand-bath to dry. Finally, we mixed hy- 
drate of mzgnesia with the compound, to 
produce dynamite. Fearful headaches 
and nausea resulted from touching the 
stuff with our hands, and we were often 
forced to suspend operations until these 
attacks had passed off. The greatest 
sufferer was the female associate of whom 
I have already spoken. She lived in the 
apartment day and night, and slept with 
the dynamite stored under her head. 
Several times unavoidable accidents 
came near ending our operations for good 
and all, but all passed off without fatal 
mishaps, and at the end of several weeks 
of unremitting labor we had completed 
the manufacture of some four hundred 
pounds of dynamite, the amount regarded 


as necessary for our first round of terror-. 


istic ammunition. We had tested to our 
satisfaction the quality of our product, 
but were anxious for the report thereon of 
an expert, and this we secured in a novel 
way. With the aid of some employees in 
the military laboratory, whom we knew we 
could trust, we caused a sample to be 
placed in a regular test capsule marked 
“X” and laid between similar capsules on 
the work-bench ofthe government analyst 
at the St. Petersburg arsenal. The follow- 
ing day the analyst reported to his superi- 
ors that “X” was “the highest grade of 
explosive,” but every effort failed to reveal 
where “X”’ came from, and in the end 
the laboratory officials were forced to 
abandon their search for the best dyna- 
mite. 

Meanwhile a portion of it was carefully 
secreted in my lodgings in St. Petersburg, 
and the balance shipped in innocent-look- 
ing parcels to Odessa and Alexandrofsk. 
Then we carefully removed from our im- 
provised laboratory all traces of the work 
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done there, and held a final council to ar- 
range the details of the task in hand—the 
death of the czar. At this council it was 
agreed that three mines should be laid— 
one near Odessa, to intercept the czar, 
should he pass through that city when re- 
turning to St. Petersburg from his summer 
palace in the Crimea; another near Alex- 
androfsk, in case the autocrat should alter 
his route, and, anticipating a possible fail- 
ure of the latter, a third mine was to be 
laid just outside of the city of Moscow. By 
common consent Michailoff took general 
charge of our several ventures, while 


‘Kviatkovsky was selected to look after our 


interests in St. Petersburg. Jeliaboff and 
Presmiakoff promptly volunteered to take 
charge of the mine at Alexandrofsk, and 
with equal despatch it was settled that the 
work at Odessa should be intrusted to 
Shaturin and Kolotkewitch. I agreed to 
superintend the proposed operations at 
Moscow, and Sophie Perofsky elected to 
accompany me. And then, with our parts 
assigned us, we bade one another a cordial 
farewell and went our several ways, some 
of us never to meet again this side of the 
grave. 

The story of the Moscow attempt is a 
long one, but before beginning it a word 
about the work done at Odessa and Alex- 
androfsk. At Odessa our friend succeeded 
in renting a basement of a house situated 
in the very centre of the town, and rapidly 
pushed a mine under the adjoining street, 
which led from the steamboat landing to 
the royal palace. The mine was finished 
and the bombs in place when word was 
received that the czar would not pass 
through Odessa in returning to the capital, 
and its projectors, hastily filling up the en- 
trance to the now useless mine, left for 
other fields of labor. In May, 1889, quite 
by accident, the police of Odessa dis- 
covered this mine with the bombs still in- 
tact. The men who laid them had then 
been dead for years. 

For the mine at Alexandrofsk a site was 
finally selected at a point where the railway 
ran over a steep embankment, seventy-five 
feet above the level of the surrounding 
plain. A bomb exploded at this point could 
not failto derail the imperial train and hurl 
itto utter ruin in the plain below. Late one 
dark night Jeliaboff and Presmiakoff made 
their way to the spot and set to work. 
They first drilled an oblique hole under 
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one of the outer rails of the double track, 
and then, forcing a long brass cylinder into 
the hole, carefully covered it from sight. 
After this electric wires were attached to 
the cylinder and carried down the embank- 
ment and across the field to a nearby 
wood, where the operator was to be sta- 
tioned. Every possible precaution was 
taken to insure success, but at the last mo- 
ment a heavy fall of rain washed away the 
earth covering the wires of the mine; the 
wires were broken by the wheels of a 
passing truck, and under the keen eyes of 
the military—when the czar set out on his 
journey a solid line of soldiers guarded his 
route from the Crimea to Moscow—it was 
found impossible to repair them until 
after the occasion for which the mine had 
been constructed had passed beyond re- 
call. 

And so inthe end all hope of success 
centred in the attempt my associates and 
I were making in Moscow. After a long 
search I found in one of the suburbs of 
the city given overto simple, unsuspecting 
artisans a small house in every way suit- 
ed to our purpose. I bought it for 2500 
roubles cash, and a couple of days later 
with Sophie Perofsky took possession of 
the same. Sophie and I essayed the réle 
of eloping lovers, and played our parts so 
well that the policemen of the district, 
having been duly bribed in the orthodox 
way, accepted without question the ac- 
count we saw fit to give of ourselves. 
Moreover, the interior of the house would 
have lulled the suspicions of the most 
inquiring members of the secret police. 
Holy images in gilt frames filled the cor- 
ners of the several rooms, while the walls 
were covered with pictures of the different 

-members of the imperial family, and of 
leading Russian divines. Our neighbors 
regarded us as a very loving and very de- 
vout young couple, and with this estimate 
we were content. 

As soon as we were settled in the house, 
excavations for the mine were at once 
commenced. First, a vertical shaft, about 
seven feet deep, was sunk in the centre of 
the house. From this was projected a 
horizontal gallery, which ran across the 
street about three feet below its level, and 
then passed under the railroad bed, having 
‘a total length of nearly 150 feet. As this 
gallery was only three and a half feet high 

and three feet wide, all work upon it had 
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to be done in a crouching position, while, 
to add to our discomfort, the street was 
unpaved and badly drained, and the water 
-—-it was now November, with almost in- 
cessant snow and rain—filtered into and 
flooded the gallery. We shored it up as 
best we could, and tried to bale the water 
out with buckets, but our efforts in this 
direction were only partly successful, and 
the man digging the tunnel was often 
forced to work in icy water up to his neck. 
Two men assumed this portion of our 
task, myself and another, and each worked 
seven hours daily. Every morning at eight 
I descended into the mine, and labored 
without pause until three in the afternoon, 
when my companion relieved me and con- 
tinued until ten in the evening. For two 
weary months we, who were wholly unused 
to heavy manual labor, endured these fear- 
ful hardships, toiling always with our 
limbs half submerged in icy water and 
slush. Often when leaving the tunnel we 
would fall half fainting on the floor of our 
room, and at such times Sophie Perofsky 
proved the best and tenderest of nurses. 

Still we pushed resolutely on, and finally 
saw the tunnel nearing completion. In 
the closing days of our enterprise, an acci- 
dent befell Michailoff, who was assisting 
us, which nearly cost him his life. We 
were tunnelling under the railway track at 
the time. The heavy traffic passing over 
the line shook the earth constantly, and 
played havoc with the roof of our tunnel, 
often shaking down large quantites of earth 
before we had time to construct proper 
supports. In this emergency we decided 
to drill an eight-inch hole through the last 
section of the tunnel and push a pipe back 
of the drill. While Michailoff, who was 
assisting us, was at work at the drill, a 
passing train caused a heavy fall of earth 
which pinioned his body as if in a vise. 
He tried in vain to release himself, and 
then called for help. When, after repeated 
failures, we succeeded in releasing him, the 
skin on his body was literally stripped off. 
However, this only spurred us on to re- 
newed efforts, and four days before the 
time set for the czar’s passage through 
Moscow the tunnel was finished. 

All that now remained for us to do was to 
lay and fire the mine. The night following 
the completion of the tunnel was devoted 
to filling a large copper cylinder with the 
dynamite I had brought with me from St. 
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Petersburg. To handle the stuff made us 
deathly sick. I stood the ordeal as long 
as I could, but at four in the morning fell 
unconscious to the floor and was put to 
bed by my companions. Sophie Perofsky, 
brave girl that she was, alone bore up till 
the end. While the others, one by one, 
succumbed, she toiled steadily on and did 
not leave off until the whole cylinder was 
filled with dynamite. The following day 
we placed the cylinder in the farther end 
of the shaft, affixed the capsules and 
attached one end of a wire the other 
end of which communicated with a spiral 
Rumkorff, concealed in a large trunk in 
Sophie Perofsky’s room. From the trunk 
another wire ran to a commutator, which, 
with a small galvanic battery, was placed 
in that angle of the barn adjoining the 
house which overlooked the railroad. A 
hole cut in the wall of the barn commanded 
a good view of the railway track. After 
carefully testing the wires we filled up the 
pit underneath the house, put the boards 
of the floor back into place, and were ready 
for action. 

On November 16th came a despatch 
from Sempheropol saying that the czar 
had left for Moscow. Not only was his 
route guarded the entire length by soldiers 
and police officers, but he was also accom- 
panied by two trains besides his own, and 
at small stations often passed from one 
train to the other. We took such pre- 
cautions as we could against missing our 
quarry and then awaited the crisis. The 
night before the eventful day we gathered 
to say farewell to one another. ‘The mor- 
row might prove fatal to us as well as the 
czar, and our next meeting be on the 
scaffold. Eight persons sat down at the 
table on which lunch and wine were spread. 
In the centre of the table we piled our 
daggers and revolvers. By the side of this 
pile a lurid flame—alcohol with salt—lit up 
the closely curtained room with an un- 
earthly light and lent a deathly pallor to 
the faces of those present. The table 
seemed to be surrounded not by live men, 
but with corpses come from the grave for 
this midnight festival, such was the effect 
of the ghastly light on our toil-worn and 
anxious faces. Some of my companions 
shrieked with horror when, in grim jest, I 
caused my face to assume the horrible, 
convulsive grimaces one sees on that of a 
hanging man, and tried to. mock at the 
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awful fate hanging over us; but finally 
with a mighty effort we threw off the 
gloomy spell that had settled upon us, 
and for the moment ate, drank, sang and 
made merry. ‘Two hours later we separated 
and all but two of us left Moscow that 
night. Sophie Perofsky and another, whose 
name is still unknown, remained behind to 
explode the mine. Sophie’s duty was to 
watch for the coming of the imperial train 
and signal to her companion, who was to 
explode the mine. ‘The eventful hour came, 
the train was seen approaching, the signal 
was given and the mine fired. The next 
instant there was a dull report, a column 
of earth rose over the bed of the railroad, 
and two cars were lifted into the air and 
dashed with awful force into the field be- 
low. In the mad confusion that followed, 
Sophie and her companion sauntered qui- 
etly into the city and made their way in 
safety to the place of concealment that had 
already been prepared for them. <A few 
hours laterthey left for St. Petersburg by the 
night express, and then learned for the first 
time that our venture had failed. The 
czar had changed trains just before leaving 
Moscow, and this had saved him for the 
time. But only for the time. A few 
months later others succeeded where we 
had failed, and on March 13, 1881, as 
all the world knows, Alexander II. was 
struck down never to rise again. 

I reached St. Petersburg the morning 
after the explosion of the Moscow mine, 
and found a safe refuge in the house of a 
friend. ‘Two days later news reached me 
that my connection with the Moscow at- 
tempt was known to the police. On the 
very day of the explosion the secret police 
of Moscow sent out duplicates of the 
photographs of over three thousand politi- 
cal suspects. These were shown to our 
former neighbors, and they identified So- 
phie Perofsky and me as the late tenants 
of the Moscow cottage. Ten thousand 
human bloodhounds were at once on my 
trail, and, after hiding for two weeks, 
spending one night here and another there, 
and once barely escaping arrest by hiding 
on the roof of a house raided by the 
police, I decided, as my usefulness as an 
active terrorist was now at an end, to seek 
safety in flight. I managed to leave St. 
Petersburg without my identity being dis- 
covered, crossed the frontier concealed in 
a load of hay, and in due time made my 
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way to Paris, where, under an assumed 
name, I took lodging with a friend on the 
Rue Madeleine. I did no go out for several 
weeks after my arrival in Paris, but, finally 
venturing forth to see the sights, was pointed 
out by a member of the Russian secret po- 
lice, who had ascertained my whereabouts 
and at once had me arrested. A price of 
250,000 rouples was promptly offered for 
my head by the Russian Government, 
which felt so confident of securing my 
extradition that officers were sent to Paris 
to convey me to St. Petersburg. But the 
French newspapers warmly espoused my 
cause; I was fortunate in securing able 
counsel; public sentiment in France, tradi- 
tionally opposed tothe surrender of political 
offenders, quickly turned in my favor, and 
so, after a few weeks’ confinement, I was 
released and ordered to quit France on 
the first steamer for England. The follow- 
ing day found me in London, where I re- 
mained for some time and then came to 
New York. 

It may not be without interest to state 
that there is a standing reward of 100,000 
roubles offered by the czar’s government 
for my delivery on Russian soil, and that 
several people have tried to earn it. In- 
deed, some of my experiences with Russian 
spies have been amusing in the extreme. 
A little while after I settled in London I 
received a letter from a man in Barcelona, 
who said he had invented an explosive 
substance so powerful that a small quantity 
of it would destroy the largest building in 
the world. Being, he added, an earnest 
sympathizer with the Nihilist cause, he 
would make me a present of his secret if I 
would come to Barcelona. Regarding him 
as a harmless crank, I at first paid little 
heed to the matter, but subsequent letters 
from him were of a more pressing nature, 
and when finally he offered to defray all 
the expenses of my journey to Spain, my 
suspicions were thoroughly aroused. I 
sent specimens of the alleged inventor’s 
handwriting to friends in St. Petersburg, 
and soon learned that he*was a spy em- 
ployed by the Russian authorities for the 
purpose of enticing me to Spain, where my 
extradition could easily be obtained. I did 
not go to Barcelona. 

The next spy who attempted to ensnare 
me was a Russian Hebrew of middle age, 
who went under the name of Broghoff. 
He came to London from New York, and 
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passed as-a man of wealth which he was 
anxious to devote to the Nihilist cause. 
He sought me out, armed with letters of 
introduction from unsuspecting Nihilist 
friends in New York, and offered me $1000 
with which to found a Nihilist periodical 
in Brussels, Belgium. I divined his char- 
acter from the first, but decided to play 
with him for atime. My experiences with 
him during the next few months were 
varied and exciting. Once he planned 
my assassination in an underground rail- 
way train, but at the last moment my 
watchfulness unnerved him and he did 
not make the attempt. At another time 
he vainly tried to induce me to handle 
counterfeit money, describing in glowing 
colors the ease with which by this means I 
could gain riches and help the Nihilist 
cause. Every subsequent plan which he 
devised to entrap me failed of its object, 
and each time I managed to turn the 
tables upon him and cause him to fall into 
the trap he had so carefully laid for me. 
One day I sawin a paper I was reading 
an account of asupposed attempt to wreck 
a train on the Great Eastern Railway, in 
which a Russian grand duke was a pas- 
senger. A dynamite bomb with a fuse at- 
tached had been found on the track, and 
the Nihilists were, of course, suspected of 
the attempted outrage. I had not finished 
my reading before I received a call from 
a Scotland Yard detective. He told me 
the English police were convinced that the 
bomb had been placed on the track by 
agents of the Russian Government in order 
to cast suspicion on the Nihilist exiles then 
living in London, and asked if I could 
throw any light on the matter. 

I mentioned the name of Broghoff, 
against whom, of course, I had no positive 
proof, but in whose room I had a short 
time before observed a jar of liquid, in 
color and smell closely resembling nitro- 
glycerine, and at the detective’s request 
promised to procure from friends in St. 
Petersburg a complete list of the secret 
agents of the Russian Government then in 
England. ‘The list, couched in cipher, 
came a week later, and closed with these 
or similar words: “The principal agent, 
Broghoff, is in London, and was forwarded 
ten daysago 10,000 francs.” I hurried off 
to Scotland Yard, but was too late. The 
detectives informed me that Broghoff had 
fled from London three hours before. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


BY CECILE BRONN, 


CHAPTER VI.—Continued. 


interrupted himself for a mo- 

ment to run over in his mind the 
principal points of his discourse, and to 
assure himself that he had begun at the 
beginning. 

“Monsieur Paluel,” he went on, “there 
are eyes in Brie that spy out everything, 
and tongues that attack with no pity a 
poor girl's honor. ‘The Wednesday of 
Ember Week, nearly a month ago, you 
were returning, as now, from La Roseraie, 
it seems, and met my little Aleth, who had 
been caught in the storm. You took her 
up behind you. I have no fault to find 
with thjs ; at the moment, I am sure, you 
meant only to do a kindness. But when 
you reached the road, a few steps farther 
on, you allowed yourself—” He stopped, 
choking with indignation, but controlled 
himself with an effort, and continued : 

“ You did not know there was some one 
who saw you—some one who, that very 
evening, came laughing into my tavern, 
saying: ‘If you please, Monsieur Guepie, 
your daughter has a sweetheart—a sweet- 
heart who looks very much like the farmer 
of Le Choquard!’ I would not believe 
it ; I respected you too highly to believe it ; 
and even if I had thought it true I should 
not have been alarmed. I know my 
daughter too well. Mlle. Bardeche, you 
see, said to me, ‘She has a rare and deli- 
cate nature.’ She said it not once, but a 
hundred times ; and I did not need to be 
told. If this daughter of mine should 
lose her good name, I swear to you, Mon- 
sieur Paluel, there would no longer be 
swallows in the fields, there would be no 
stars in the sky !” 

He paused for a moment to note the 
effect of this audacious metaphor. ‘To 
judge by appearances, it made none what- 
ever. Notasign of any emotion appeared 
on Robert’s face, and his eyes never stirred 
from his horse’s two ears. 

“ T have always heard, Monsieur Paluel, 
Guepie went on, “that you are good and 


generous, and I am certain that you could 
not have dreamed of the consequences of 
your conduct. But my little girl pleased 
you, and you have run after her without a 
thought of the gossip it would cause, until 
you-have very nearly compromised her. I 


‘do not reproach you; I leave the matter 


to your conscience. You have finished by 
destroying my poor girl’s happiness after 
injuring her reputation. When one loves 
his daughter as I love mine e 

He was too deeply moved to continue. 
He drew the cuff of his sleeve across his 
tear-filled eyes. These tears made very 
little impression on Robert ; but his head 
moved slowly through an eighth of a 
circle, and he said, quietly, to the orator : 


‘‘l CANNOT THINK THAT IT IS ALETH GUEPIE.” 
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“ Finish, I beg of you. I am in some- 
thing of a hurry.” 

This calmness enraged Guepie, who, 
angry now in good earnest, cricd : 

‘¢T know who you are, Monsieur Paluel, 
and who we are, and that there can be 
nothing between us. But have I ever done 
you the least harm? My daughter is all I 
have, my pride, the joy of my life, and you 
come and take herfrom me. She is lost to 
me, and I have you to thank for it! She 
will gladden my eyes no longer. This 
week she starts for England.” 

“ She is going away! And why?” asked 
Robert, with sudden interest. 

“Do you need to ask? Does it surprise 
you? I have implored, I have threatened, 
I have wept. To all she makes the same 
reply: ‘I should be miserable here. I 
must go. For I love a man who does not 
care to marry me—who could not if he 
would.” 

At last Robert was visibly affected ; he 
entirely lost sight of his horse’s ears. 

“Are you sure of what you say, Gue- 
pie?” he exclaimed. “Are you sure your 
daughter loves me?” 

Guepie’s oratorical action was truly su- 
perb. Staggering back, and raising his 
hands to heaven, he cried, in a voice 
smothered with emotion : 

“ For three weeks I have seen her wast- 
ing away. Mustshe die to convince you?” 

The joy that Robert felt fully recom- 
pensed him for all he had suffered. He 
loved and was beloved. Rather would he 
die than let her leave him, than condemn 
himself to live and never see her more! 
All doubt, all decision vanished; the 
floating isle was moored at last. He 
glanced defiantly about, as though chal- 
lenging the universe to oppose his resolu- 
tion. 

“Enough of this, Guepie. I have lis- 
tened attentively to your discourse, and 
have but one fault to find with it: it was 
too long by half. Indeed, one word would 
have been sufficient, and thank God ! you 
have finally said it. Be so good as tosay 
to your daughter that if she will marry me 
I will gladly make her my wife.” 

This declaration, which he had not vent- 
ured to hope for, which seemed to him 
awful as a voice from heaven, filled Guepie 
with such bewildering rapture that he al- 
most ceased to breathe. Little more was 
needed to make him cast himself upon the 
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stirrup, and devoutly kiss the riding-boot 
of his future son-in-law. Robert went on 
without looking at him : 

“IT foresee but one obstacle to our hap- 
piness. I fear this marriage will displease 
my mother, and it would distress me 
greatly to marry without her consent. I 
will speak to her this evening, and you 
shall hear from me to-morrow.” As he 
spoke, and pretending not to see the large 
hands that Richard in the transport of his 
joy extended, he touched his horse lightly 
and was off. 

Five minutes later Guepie reached La 
Renommée, his forehead bathed with per- 
spiration, breathless, senseless, beside him- 
self, absolutely delirious with joy. He 
was no longer the patriarch ; one would 
have thought he had been drinking all day 
long the manufactured wine that he kept 
in his cellar. His utterance was indistinct, 
his knees trembled under him. He went 
up the staircase four steps at the time to 
his daughter’s room, beckoning to his wife 
to follow. 

“Omy Aleth! Never was there such 
a daughter!” he exclaimed, throwing his 
arms about her. 

“Be careful! You will disarrange my 
hair,” she answered, pushing him back. 

He related all that had passed, boasted 
of his success, exaggerated the miracles 
his eloquence had wrought, and, as it was 
absolutely necessary that he should em- 
brace some one, he succéeded by an ener- 
getic effort in meeting his two hands 
about the vast expanse of Palmyre’s waist, 
as he shouted, 

“ Well, old woman, do you believe now?” 

“Everything is not over when the fish 
bites; it must be landed,” replied the 
sceptical ex-cook. “I have known more 
than one fish lost before it was brought 
safe to shore.” 

This judicious reflection modified his 
ecstasy, and he grew pensive. ‘That 
chattering Joséphine Paluel,”’ he muttered, 
scratching his chin, “will give us plenty 
of trouble, no doubt.” 

Aleth enveloped father and mother in a 
glance of scornful pity. So might Riche- 
lieu have looked at Father Joseph had his 
eminence ever ventured to question the 
success of one of his schemes. She felt 
the future in her grasp. She had already 
humbled the pride of the house of Austria, 
already she had entered Vienna. 


“\ MARIETTE COULD MANAGE THE MOST COMPLICATED SEWING.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THAT evening Madame Joséphine Pal- 
uel was in the best of humor. It had 
been a great day in the dairy, and though 
there had been much to do, by the aid 
of Heaven and her own earnest efforts, 
everything had passed off successfully and 
smoothly. So thoroughly content was 
Mme. Paluel with the day’s work that she 
had apparently persuaded herself to be- 
lieve that her milk would reach Brie in 
time for the train. ; 

After dinner, ag soon as Catherine had 
removed the cloth, the queen - mother 
turned to Mariette. 

“Quick, my child!” she said. “ This 
is no time for sleeping. We must look 
after this fine gentleman’s linen.” 

Mariette was in no danger of going to 
sleep. She was waiting, quietly and in 
silence, for the evening task to be assigned 
her, and that which Mme. Paluel had just 
proposed was a very agreeable one to her. 
There is work that does honor to the 
worker. 

From the depths of a black walnut 
clothes-press Mme. Paluel brought forth a 
pile of shirts, bore them on her out- 
stretched arms across the room, and 
placed them carefully on the oval table. 
Then, standing before them, her spec- 
tacles on her nose, she examined them 
closely, took one from the pile and hand- 
ed it to Mariette, saying: 

“ Here is one that needs very little done 
to it. You can manage it.” 

She knew very well that Mariette could 
manage the most complicated mending, 
and she always kept it for her; but she 
held it as a principle that of all plants 
modesty requires the most careful culti- 
vation in others, in Mariette particularly. 
Perhaps the thought may have occurred 
to Mariette; she never gave it expression, 
however, but kept steadily at work. 

Robert was in his hammock, as usual, 
but he had not, as usual, set it swinging; 
he was strangely preoccupied, for he had 
forgotten to light his pipe. 

“Don’t you mean to smoke this even- 
ing?” asked his mother. 

“Yes, after awhile,” he replied, exam- 
ining one after the other the palms of 
his hands, as if he were looking there for 
some written counsel or the record of some 
matter of importance. 
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“Do you know, my boy,” she went on 
gayly, “that your shirts give us a great 
deal of trouble? The bosoms last very 
well, but they fray out at the wrists. See 
what it is to buy linen ready-made at 
Paris! None of the storekeepers are re- 
liable. We used to have hemp of our own, 
and I spun it, and what a long time your 
father’s shirts lasted him! Indeed, I never 
saw one of them give way at the wrists. 
But you don’t want to raise hemp. In 
Berry, your father used to say, they al- 
ways raise it; they have only to give their 
hemp-fields a light dressing once in every 
two years.” 

“That is possible,” he replied, “for 
their soil has more lime in it than ours.” 

Mme. Paluel had no well-defined idea 
of the differences in the soils of Berry and 
of Brie. In everything outside of her own 
department, she always deferred to the 
authority of her son, who ordinarily was 
somewhat chary of his words, expressing 
himself like an oracle, in brief, decisive 
sentences; but to-day he had reasons for 
being more communicative, and he very 
graciously explained to her that retting is 
a very delicate operation, that the stag- 
nant water of the retting-ponds causes 
sickness to man and beast, that the work 
of washing with lye and bleaching with 
chloral is difficult and troublesome, and 
that hemp, moreover, impoverishes the 
ground, and flax exhausts it. 

His arguments silenced her for a mo- 
ment, but she was not fully convinced. 
“All the same,” she said finally, “it seems 
to me humiliating to be obliged to buy 
linen in Paris. People like us should sel- 
dom have to buy; we should produce every- 
thing we need to use.” 

‘Even children?” he made haste to say, 
eagerly availing himself of the transition 
she had benevolently afforded him. “I 
believe, however, that you would prefer to 
purchase them at the market price.” 

Mme. Paluel started with surprise, di- 
vining instantly what was passing in his 
mind; leaving the linen, she took off her 
spectacles, laid them upon the pile, and 
turned to find a seat. She sat usually, 
with straight, unbending back, in a rush- 
bottomed chair. Now she drew forward 
a leather-covered arm-chair, used only on 
great occasions, and established herself 
therein with much ceremonious gravity. 
Both her attitude and expression were im- 


-have suited you perfectly. But it 
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posing; she wore her grand air. And this 
little woman, so withered and _ slender, 
could assume an almost royal majesty; 
she made one feel that, spite of her cal- 
loused hands, spite of her sunburned skin, 
she held high place in the human hie- 
rarchy. There are marquises who are 
bourgeoises; there are peasants who have 
the eyes and the bearing of royalty. Dr. 
Larrazet was not the only one to 


This was a most barefaced falsehood. 
Neither at church nor anywhere else had 
Madame Paluel ever seen any girl she had 
wished to have for a daughter-in-law. 

“Ah! I have it now,” she said, after a 
pause. “It is Alice Cambois.” He said 
neither yes nor no, and she thought she 
had guessed rightly. 

“God preserve me from slander!” she 


notice this. 

She took the bull by the horns. ; 
“You are thinking of marrying, I 
suppose,” she said, sharply. 

He merely nodded in reply, and 
she sat for a moment in silence, 
reasoning with herself. ‘I knew it 
must come,” she thought, “and I 
ought not to find fault with him. 
It was I myself who put the idea 
into his head. I could not decide, 
he has decided for me. Heaven’s 
will be done !” 

“So you want to be married.” 
She forced herself to smile. “And 
whom?” 

He did not speak. 

“You want me to guess?” 

Her chin in her hand, she passed 
in review all the marriageable 
daughters of the large farmers; for 
she did not for a moment dream of 
his choosing a wife elsewhere. That 
would have been the last of all things; 
the world could last no longer. 

“Ts it Marguerite Bourgeret?” 
she continued. ‘She does not al- 
together please me. If it had been 
her sister Louise, ah! she would 


is useless to think of her, for she has 
been married these two years. Mar- 
guerite will not exactly suit you.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you,” he said. 
“Tt is not Marguerite Bourgeret.” 

She immediately changed her tone. 

* Well, on the whole, taking everything 
into consideration, I am a little sorry. 
Marguerite has her little faults, but her 
mother assures me that she is orderly— 
very orderly. H’m! who can it be? Is 
it Sophie Lanterneux? No? That is a 
pity, she is such a nice little body. I was 
looking at her last Sunday at mass, and I 
thought, ‘I should like her for a daughter- 
in-law. We could get on very well to- 
gether.’” 


‘SHE TRIED TO ESCAPE ME.” 


cried, “but really, it seems strange to me 
that you should have been taken with her. 
No one could call her pretty, certainly. The 
face is not everything, to be sure; but I 
should not have been displeased if you had 
chosen a wife who was agreeable to look at. 
I don’t wish to be unkind, but this Alice 
Cambois is absolutely plain. Are you sure 
that her nose is quite in place?” 

“ The girl that I propose to marry,” said 
Robert, “is not plain, her nose is properly 
placed and her name is not Alice Cambois. 
She is simply the prettiest girl in all Brie.” 

“The prettiest girl in Brie!” she re- 
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turned. “Ah! that is a fault in the other 
direction. It is well not to be altogether 


plain, but so much beauty is hardly desira- 
ble. It is almost sure to be accompanied 
by coquetry, a love for gewgaws and all 
that follows after.” 

There was silence again, while she once 
more passed in mental review all the farms 
of Seine-et-Marne, where she was more or 
less intimately acquainted. She thought of 
many pleasing and pretty girls, but she 
could not bring to mind any of those daz- 
zling beavties that the passer-by turns to 
look after. 

“Where does this marvellous creature 
live 

“Very near here.” 

“T cannot think. Grand-Vaux is the 
next farm to Le Choquard, and there are 
only men there.” 

“ Therefore she does not live on a farm.” 

Mme. Paluel’s face darkened; she made 
a quick gesture expressive of sorrowful dis- 
pleasure. 

“What !’’ she said. You have been to 
Brie looking for a wife! That was wrong, 
my son. ‘They are not made to live on 
our farms, those city ladies. Well, you 
must tell me. I give it up.” 

“She does not belong to Brie,” he an- 
swered, in a low voice, with ill-concealed 
emotion. “I told you that she lives close 
by.” After amoment’s hesitation he add- 
ed, “ Her father is a tavern-keeper.” 

She made an expressive grimace ; thena 
sudden gleam of light flashed across her 
mind. She almost leaped from her chair, 
exclaiming, in scornful, horror-struck tone: 

“O my God! I cannot think that it is 
Aleth Guepie!” 

He made no answer; his silence was a 
confession. She felt a red flush rising to 
her cheeks, and her blood boiled in her 
veins. Two glances like lightning-flashes 
darted from her little black eyes, and she 
said, in a terrible voice: 

“The day that girl enters this house, I 
leave it, never to return.” 

As she spoke her eyes rested, asthough 
she called them to bear witness to her 
words, one after the other, on the lamp, 
the oval table, the curtains, the walls, the 
jutting rafters of the ceiling. She looked 
longest on an old cuckoo clock that stood 
facing her. No one knew who had bought 
this cuckoo clock. For three generations 
at least it had occupied the same place in 
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the dining-room at Le Choquard ; it had 
known misfortune, it had been troubled 
with hoarseness at times, at times its works 
had been out of order, it had often been 
repaired. But it wasstill the same cuckoo 
clock, it belonged to the family; and the 
queen-mother did not doubt that it shared 
her indignation. 

Meanwhile Robert had risen. “I thought 
we could taik it over calmly,” he said. 


“Since you are angry, good-night. We 
will talk of it some other time.” 
He had reached the door. She signed 


to him to return and to reseat himself, 
while she struggled to control herself. 

“Let us talk calmly,” she said, in a more 
composed tone. ‘But you can under- 
stand that the shock, the surprise—I was 
suffocated, I was almost strangled, with 
emotion. Well, let us talk it over. So 
you have met this Aleth Guepie? You 
have talked with her?” 

“Often, and every time she pleased me 
more. She is the only woman I ever felt 
any desire to marry.” 

“Pretty? Well, well, we will admit that. 
When a girl is without a sou, it is the least 
that can be expected of her that her nose 
should be in place. But is she really so 
wonderfully beautiful? She is too plump 
and too short to suit my taste ; she is what 
I call dumpy. I am talking calmly, you 
see. I am not at all excited. Really, 
Robert, do you like hair of that color?” 

She was in earnest. The daughters of 
all the farmers thereabouts had brown, or 
chestnut, or dull, light-colored hair, and 
she was sincere in thinking that any other 
hue was inadmissible, that red hair was an 
incongruity, an outrage on cultivated taste. 

“But tell me, where have you seen 
ner?” 

“T met her by accident.” 

“ By accident ?” said she, growing warm 
again. “So you honestly believe in these 
Guepies’ accidents? They have set their 
trap, and you have fallen into it.” 

Robert in turn became a little excited, 
replying in a tone of bitter sarcasm, “I 
am nearly thirty-one, I have seen the world, 
I have travelled by land and by sea, I have 
met many men and many women, and you 
see what an idiot I am—caught in the first 
trap set for me.” 

“These girls are such artful schemers 
when they set about throwing dust in a 
man’s eyes! What is she, after all, this 
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girl that you want to marry? The daugh- 
ter of an inn-keeper of the lowest class 
and of a mother who was formerly a cook. 
But never mind this; for you seem to be 
getting excited now. Only tell me, Robert 
—yes, Robert, try to put yourself in my 
place, and tell me what would become of 
me if to-morrow the Bourgerets, the Lan- 
terneux and the Camboises, hearing of 
your engagement, should come to ask me 
the name of your betrothed? I should 
die of shame. I tell you, Robert, and 
God knows I tell you truly, it would hurt 
me less to tell them that you intended to 
marry Mariette Sorris!”” and she pointed 
over her shoulder at the poor pedler’s 
daughter. 
this world every one should be content to 
live in the condition to which he was born, 
and that it is right and proper to 
marry in one’s station. Otherwise, 
confusion would run riot, there 
would be no law or order any- 
where, and the merciful God him- 
self would give us up.” 

“Speaking of your merciful 
God,” said he, “according to all 
accounts, he did not despise the 
poorest and the meanest of men. 
Is not this what your religion 
teaches ?” 

Madame Paluel made no reply 
to this remark ; she sat for awhile 
in silence, thinking. If the mer- 
ciful God had made a_ practice 
when on earth, she thought, of 
going into bad company, this was 
not, perhaps, the most pleasing 
fact in his history ; but this mer- 
ciful God, she thought further, 
since he can do whatever he wills 
to do, could extricate himself from 
the most dificult and embarrass- 
ing of positions; and if the Bour- 
gerets, the Lanterneux and the 
Camboises were to call him to 
account, he could send them off 
without ceremony. But the Pal- 
uels were quite differently sit- 
uated; they could not send people 
off unanswered. Already she 
could see herself surrounded by 
these eager questioners, some of 
them concealing their impertinent —, 
mirth, some condescending to pity | 
her humiliation. And she must 
answer them ; she must sit before 


“ For my part, I think that in~ 


them, embarrassed, covered with shame, 
searching for excuse and explanation, suf- 
fering agony unspeakable. The thought 
of it made her shudder. She kept her 
reflections to herself, however, and changed 
the subject. 

“If this Richard Guepie had not a cent 
in the world, I might pardon his poverty. 
But will you venture to deny that he is a 
man devoid of honor, whose word is worth- 
less asthe wind—a sort of adventurer, who 
has taken up one business after another, 
and failed inall. Such people always man- 
age to live at some one’s expense. Tell 
me frankly, has not your future father-in- 
law already borrowed money of you ?”’ 

“Well, yes,” he answered, “two or 
three thousand francs. I don’t remember 
the exact figure.” 


EVERY EVENING AFTER, I, WENT PROWLING AROUND THE 


HOUSE.” 
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“Truly, I don’t know what to think of 
all this. I am lost in amazement. Can it 
be possible that you do not shrink from 
connecting yourself with such peopie as 
these, from meeting them familiarly, from 
taking their dirty hands in yours? Pray, 
what would your father have said to 
this ?”’ 

“ Let the dead rest,” he answered. 
is easy to appeal to them.” 

At these words Mme. Paluel’s wrath 
blazed forth again, like a brushwood fire 
in a field, that has apparently died down, 
then suddenly flames up bright and clear. 

“Well, then,” she cried, “I, who am 
not dead, I tell you, Robert, that all these 
Guepies are like planks that give way be- 
neath the foot, like rotten wood where one 
can see the maggots crawling ; and I sol- 
emnly declare to you that no rottenness 
shall enter here !”’ 

Robert had determined not to lose his 
temper, to be infinitely gentle and patient, 
and though this insult to his love made 
his blood boil, he controlled himself by a 
violent effort. 

“J do not marry the father who is an 
inn-keeper,” he answered calmly, “ nor 
the mother who was an Englishwoman’s 
cook. I marry a charming girl, who is 
not responsible for any wrong-doing of 
her parents, and of whom you will think 
differently after you have seen her, after 
you have done her the honor of making 
her acquaintance.” 

“The creature must be a sorceress!” 
she answered, hastily untying her cap- 
strings, as though she were stifling for 
breath, and passing from violence to sar- 
casm. ‘She has cast a spell upon you. 
Tell me some of the tricks she has played 
—or rather spare me the recital, for I 
know them all, I can see them all. You 
cannot deny it, she lay in wait for you be- 
hind some bush, she watched for you, and 
when you passed by she took in the fine 
gentleman who has crossed the ocean, who 
has seen foreign countries and so many 
men and women. How delighted she must 
have been, how she must have laughed 
when she saw you falling into her trap!” 

This time he lost patience. ‘ You are 
right !”’ he cried, “‘ she must be a sorceress, 
but she is even more artful than you think 
her, for she did not find it necessary to run 
after me; it was I who did the running. I 
liked her the first time I saw her, and 
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against her will I kissed her. She was 
angry with me, I frightened her. She did 
not stir out of the house for three weeks, 
she was so afraid of meeting me again, and 
all the while I was wild to see her. But 
this could not always last. When the 
seedsman’s daughter died, she was obliged 
to attend the funeral, and I met her in the 
church at Brie, where she was praying 
with all her heart to the merciful God— 
for this creature’s God is the same as 
yours, and they pray sometimes, these sor- 
ceresses. She tried to escape me, but I 
barred the way and begged her to promise 
to meet me somewhere. She refused me 
indignantly, and every evening after I 
went prowling about her house, till finally 
I heard that she had been offered a place 
as governess in England, and that she was 
going away to escape my pursuit. Upon 
this I sent her a message by her father, 
asking her to delay her departure till I 
could speak to you on the subject. This 
is the whole story, and if there zs any 
roguery about it, there is only one rogue, 
and that rogue is I.” 

Though Mme. Paluel was persuaded 
there was another rogue, who had skilful- 
ly kept her plotting out of sight, she could 
not doubt the ardor with which her son 
had urged his suit. She felt humiliated be- 
yond ail power of expression, and for a 
moment her anger gave place to shame. 
Grasping with both hands the arms of her 
chair, where she left the prints of her 
nails, she said in a strange, hollow voice 
that seemed to issue from the depths of a 
cavern: 

“Enough of this, Robert—I have heard 
enough. This is all I have to say: Choose 
between Aleth Guepie and your mother. 
There is not air enough in this house for 
this girl and me.” 

He rose again, and lifting his forgotten 
meerschaum from the table, he closed his 
nervous fingers about the bowl till it fell 
in shattered fragments to the floor, when 
he sent the remainder clattering after it. 
When he spoke his voice was almost 
mild. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I will give you six 
months to think it over. If you repeat 
what you have just said to me on the first 
day of next May, I will not make this 
marriage, I will live unmarried all my life.” 

With these words he left the room. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY CHARLES J. O'MALLEY. 


NY one familiar with 
4 the South and the 
Middle West will con- 
cede that intellectually 
and artistically the people 
of the great central region 
are now ina state of tran- 
sition. Newer modes of 
thought and moderner 
customs of dress alike pre- 
vail, together with more 
cultured manners and a 
more careful phraseology. 
Contact with urban life is 
rapidly doing its work. 
The unpoetic conven- 
tional type abounds ; the 
type beloved by artists is 
daily perishing. It yet 
exists, but, like certain 
plants and some orders 


CHARLES C. SVENDSEN. 


of birds, it is gradually 
receding before the ad- 
vance of modern prog- 
ress. The American type 
is changing. Asa result, 
artists coming later upon 
the scene are obliged to 
seek the rustic and the 
picturesque in out-of-the- 
way places, in quaint, odd 
corners, where  scythes 
and_ sickles, sometimes 
spinning - wheels, 
are not altogether remi- 
niscences. 

Granted the eye for 
seeing beauty beneath 
rugged exteriors, and pas- 
toral poems where others 
would see merely fertile 
fields, there is much stored 
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away amid the quiet valleys, broken hills, 
pastoral meadows, and along the pictu- 
resque rivers of the great upland region 
that appeals to an artist. Across the past- 
ures glow the most radiant of sunsets; 
the fields are dotted with herds of sheep 
and kine; little children play beside broad 
doorways, and you can hear deep, human 
voices coming to you out of the dusk down 


MORTGAGED., 


from the hill-sides. If the time be earlier 
you can see men (sometimes women) reap- 
ing or binding in the fields—strong men 
with rough, wagging beards, stout muscles 
and brawny limbs. The out-of-the-way 
places yet contain scenes, and, although 
they know it not, these tuilers feed alike the 
world of art, literature and commerce, al- 
though their greatest hope is to feed little 
mouths that cry to them to be filled. So 
long as these remain we need go abroad 


for neither food nor art; certainly not for 
art, since every land has its Greece, if its 
artists will but see it and their people buy 
their work. 

Probably no artist of the interior has 
made so thorough a study of the life and 
landscape by which he is environed as has 
Charles C. Svendsen, of Cincinnati. Be- 
lieving that an artist can best succeed 
through being true to the life 
of his people and the landscape 
of his own country, while still 
quite young he has spent years 
in studying the types of the 
great midland section and pre- 
senting them upon his canvases. 
Born and reared in the Queen 
City, the son of wealthy parents, 
he has led a life of ceaseless 
toil. No artist of his section 
knows Nature better than he, 
and certainly few American 
painters have so patiently strug- 
gled to present the common 
people of our land—the respec- 
table, toiling class, not the cut- 
casts, oddities, vagabonds and 
gypsies. His purpose is di- 
dactic rather than sensational. 
Winter and summer he is in 
the habit of going out upon the 
byways and coming back with 
quaint bits taken from _ life. 
Now it may be a sunset brought 
back from picturesque lower 
Kentucky—a region yet undis- 
covered by artists—now a pas- 
toral sketch northern 
Ohio, or aseries of studies from 
West Virginia. Going mainly 
into unfrequented places and 
treating his subjects sympa- 
theticaliy, he introduces us to 
another world, and his work 
has a warmth and newness 
about it that is refreshing. In 
several respects he may be classed as be- 
longing to the school of Millet—a midland 
Millet as he shows promise of becoming. 
His brush exhibits the same fidelity to 
truth, his sympathies are catholic, and he is 
attracted by homely things, seeing an in- 
describable pathos in the lives of the poor, 
the struggling and the uneducated. Take 
for instance his “ Mortgaged.” The paint- 


ing is not only a tragic poem—it is a life- . 


history, a sermon, an arraignment of 
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modern civilization at the bar of justice. 
A young-old man amid fields, leaning on 
the handle of his hoe in temporary de- 
spair. Waking or sleeping for years his 
heart has been haunted by a terrible fear; 
the mortgage upon his farm has clung like 
a devil-fish, eating his life and drinking the 
blood of his wife and little ones, and ever 
returns the fear of dispossession and con- 
sequent dishonor. Back of him lie years 


of fruitless effort, years that have written a 
f 


looking at a tragedy—at the crushing of a 
human soul between the upper and the 
nether millstone. 

Less tragic, perhaps, but scarcely less 
pathetic is the painting entitled “ Weary.” 
In this instance the subject is a young 
woman whom fate has condemned to toil 
outdoors. Much has been written of the 
freedom experienced by Maud Muller 
while she “raked the meadow sweet with 
hay ”; but in real life the outdoors woman 


YE ANCIENT DOBBIN- 


winter-gloom upon his face, and still there 
is surcease from pain. A memory of it has 
come to him now, in the midst of his toil, 
and brought to bay, he leans a moment on 
his hoe. “Is there no hope?” his eyes 
seem to query the dark-blue clouds of the 
north, and the clouds return no answer. 
They do not know; the toiling woman in 
the house across the fields does not know; 
neither do the ragged, mirthless children 
in their make-believe of play in the door- 
yard. These we do not see, but we see the 
man, and seeing him we feel that we are 


feels a sense of weariness while treading 
her pitiless round of abject drudgery. 
Her soul ever and anon rises in rebellion 
against the toil imposed upon her—a toil 


“unsuited to her sex—although rebellion 


does little good. The subject of “ Weary” 
sees no beauty in the landscape about 
her, the sheep browsing in the background 
are a reproach to her unrest, and the 
bird-songs in the thicket beyond appeal 
not to her as they would to a poet ; she is. 
simply a woman doing a man’s work and 
is tired—a drudge with little of hope, and 


vile 
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perhaps less of love within her narrow 
horizon. We do not know, but the artist 
has seen the pathos of her existence more 
clearly, it may be, than she herself, and 
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so she goes upon his canvas back to the 
city and into circles where she may never 
hope to go in the flesh. The pathos of 
her life he takes with him; she remains 
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behind merely a tired woman in the midst 
of the fields. We see her during her one 
moment of weakness and the curtain falls, 
shutting her from us forever. 

A strong human element pervades near- 
ly all this painter’s work. He has an eye 
for seeing beneath the surface and back 
of the shows of life. He is not a painter 
of mere landscapes, but a 
presenter of real men and 
women with warm human 
hearts. “The trend of his 
art is didactic. Even when, 
as in “ A Tiller of the Soil,” 
we see a contented face, 
the work of the artist is 
guided by purpose ; there 
is a moral of some kind 
somewhere back of his pres- 
entation. It would be folly 
toclaim that he has reached 
his fuliest artistic develop- 
ment, as it would be a pity 
had he done so, but the 
forces of growth, spiritual 
and intellectual, are strong 
within him, and each day 
he gains new strength and 
broader vision. the 
years to come probably his 
men will grow brawnier 
and more rough-bearded, 
his women less youthful 
and fuller of thought ; but 
it is safe to predict that 
both will always remain 
American, always close to 
the soil. As an artist or a 
poet develops, the strong- os 
er and thoughtfuller types a 
usually appeal for repro- | ; 
duction, but the draughts- 
man’s artistic patriotism is 
generally intensified in con- 
sequence. 

More purely pastoral 
than any of the preceding are “ A Morn- 
ing Phyllis” and his “Saint Cecilia of the 
Meadows,” which are simple idyls drawn 
from life and gathered from the same 
source —the homes and fields of the in- 
terior. Necessarily, not much of the 
dramatic inheres in them, yet they af- 
ford a fine contrast to his stronger work 
of later days. They are little pastoral 
poems, showing Phyllis happy and con- 
cented in the deep country-side, before 
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the tragedy of existence has begun. Sim- 
ilar in purpose is “ Ye Ancient Dobbin.” 
These show the beauty and peace of rural 
life, without a hint of its pathos. Even 


tragic poets sometimes pause and show us 
happy faces, lowly homes which the agony 
of struggle has not dared to enter ; and 
poet and painter have much in common. 


SAINT CECILIA OF THE MEADOWS. 


Aside from his realistic work, Mr. Svend- 
sen has devoted much time to the field of 
Christian art and has won wide recogni- 
tion therein. His work of this character 
has found a place in many cathedrals and 
churches of the interior, and orders have 
come to him from several midland States. 
His “ Martyrdom of St. Vitus”’ is a singu- 
larly original work, full of dramatic force. 
As a religious-historical painter his grasp 
is unusually vigorous and his color strong 
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A TILLER OF THE SOIL. 


and effective. His individuality at once 
arrests attention ; but the labor he puts 
into his work is enormous. Many would 
shrink at his toil, yet to him it is life. In 
whichever field he strives he carries with 
him the same didactic quality—a stern re- 
solve to produce little that is purposeless 
or ephemeral. Even as an illustrator this 
rugged strength clingsto him. His sketches 
are strong poems and his treatment mas- 
sive. In the near future some of his best 
work will appear in a series of illustrations 
for one of the strongest novels of the day. 

So much with regard to the work of 
one of the youngest of American paint- 
ers. To this may be added that he has a 
marvellous capacity to hope, to struggle, 
to labor in patience and put his soul into 
his work, in order that it may endure. 
Modest and unassuming, perhaps to a 
fault, he has withal a world of strength 
and stern resolve. His modesty has served 


to keep him in the background, it may be 
a trifle too much; but while more aggres- 
sive artists have surged to the fore round 
about he has bided his time in patience, 
giving to his work most intense study 
while forced to beat his path to light in 
his own way. Latterly, however, the tide 
seems turning in his favor, and something 
akin to hard-won recognition appears set- 
ting in his direction, In any case, it is 
fortunate for the great interior that such 
an artist abides within it and is in sympa- 
thy with its life and landscape. Some of 
the foremost judges in the country con- 
cede that Mr. Svendsen is a young man 
of distinct and powerful genius, and now, 
conscious as he is of newly awakened 
strength, we may expect greater work 
from him. His strong compositions of the 
year past may be considered merely a 
foreshadowing of that massive work which 
he hopes to do in the future. 


— 
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IV.—REALISTIC PAINTING 


BY EDGAR 
7 the time that Millet began his 
work at Barbizon, say 1850, another 
peasant painter made his appearance who 
by his works and teaching and the influ- 
ence of a virile personality gave a third 
tendency to the art of this century in 
France. ‘This man was Gustave Courbet, 
born in 1819 at Ornans in the ancient 
province of Franche-Comte. When he 
was twenty his parents, who were well-to- 
do, sent him to Paris to study law, but he 
elected to become a painter and, with the 
self-will that was his all his life long, soon 
succeeded in having his way. From the 
first, flouting both classicism and roman- 
ticism, he chose a path of his own and fol- 
lowed it tothe end. Nature, he declared, 
should be the only model and subject of 
art, and should be painted just as it is, 
with all its beauties and all its deformities. 
For several years the pictures in which 


IN FRANCE. 


M. WARD. 

he put this theory into practice were 
refused admission to the Salon and at- 
tracted little attention, but soon his work 
began to tell on the public and the critics, 
and in 1850 Courbet awoke and found 
himself famous. Tothe Salon of that year 
he sent “A Burial Scene at Ornans”’ and 
“The Stone-Breakers,” both strongly real- 


‘istic in conception and execution, which 


revealed a new force in art and one that 
could not be put aside. The story of 
Courbet’s life during the following twenty 
years is written in the long catalogue of 
his pictures. In 1871 he espoused the 
cause of the Commune and for his part in 
the destruction of the Column Vendéme 
was sent to prison and later expelled from 
France. He died in Switzerland in 1877. 

Courbet’s art was largely the outcome 
of his character. Energy, of the rude, 
masculine sort, and egotism, tempered by 
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SHEVPHERDESS AND SHEEP. 
from a painting by H. Lerolle. 
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warmth and vivacity of feeling, were at 
the foundation of his nature and are 
faithfully reflected in his paintings. Ar- 
rogant and dogmatic, he made enemies 
rather than friends, and as a painter was, 
during his lifetime, more often abused 
than praised; but the possession of great 
ability can no longer be denied him and 
every year makes clearer the value and 
importance of the work he has left behind 


‘THE MAN WITH THE LEATHERN BELT. 


from a painting by Gustav Courbet. 


him. His art is material, but it is some- 
thing more. His conceptions often ap- 
proach the sublime; he is broad and mas- 
terful in generalization, and in enduing 
what he painted with its inner and true 
significance, his success never leaves room 
for doubt. Realism with him did not 
mean slavish devotion to petty details, but 
the adequate portrayal of the great truths 
of nature. None saw the latter more 


clearly than Courbet or painted them with 
He was a prolific 


a more masterful brush. 
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painter and his subjects covered a wide 
range, although the French peasantry, 
landscape and the sea were the fields to 
which he most frequently returned and in 
which he seems to have found the greatest 
delight. These he painted with atechnique, 
coarse but superbly strong, which reveals 
the ease of a trained craftsman and the 
power of a master-painter. 

Courbet had but few pupils, but he gave 
a new trend to the tendencies 
which were dominant when he 
began to paint, and his influ- 
ence has been most potent with 
thelatermen. After the found- 
er of the school, Jules Bastien- 
Lepage is the strongest and 
most satisfying of the realists. 
A peasant’s son, born in 1848, it 
took him only seven years after 
he went to Paris to study art in 
1367 to make a name as a por- 
trait painter of ability and dis- 
tinction, and in two years more 
he had found the true field for 
his genius. It was in 1876 
that he went back to his home 
on the Meuse to work out his 
destiny as a painter of peas- 
ant life and scenes, and to pro- 
duce in quick succession “ The 
Hayfield,” “ Joan of Arc,” 
“The Forge” and the other 
pictures by which he is now 
best remembered. Save for a 
brief visit to England, where 
outcast London seems to have 
opened up to hima congenial 
field for his art, he never left 
France. In 1884 death cut 
short his career at the early 
age of thirty-six. 

As a painter, aside from al- 
most perfect skill in all the de- 
, tails of the handling of the 
pencil and the brush, Bastien-Lepage was 
psychological rather than poetic and _ pic- 
torial. “The only thing is truth,” he once 
wrote. “You must paint what you know 
and what you love.” But he knew with- 
out loving, and, while a sure and quick 
observer, his interest in what he painted 
was nearly always abstract and impersonal. 
There is resignation and mute pathos in 
his peasant laborers and city pariahs, but 
one feels that he did not love them and 
comprehend them as did Millet, and at 
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times—despite the minute observation, the 
careful painting and the absolute respect 
for nature which they show—his figures 
appear dry, unsympathethic, a mere ren- 
dering of externals. His landscapes are 
open to the samecriticism. Their labored 
attention to detail suggests photography, 
but often leaves the observer cold. 

“ Finish is not in the details, but in the 
ensemble,” Rousseau acutely observes, but 
Bastien-Lepage could not profit by this 
great truth, and in clutching the shadow 


the novelist, are exquisite, and the fineness 
and delicacy of the color ae beyond 
praise. ‘he resemblance one feels to be 
infinite, profound and integral, the artist 
having penetrated deeply into the very 
soul of his models. Portraiture is after 
all the final test of a master-painter, and 
measured by this standard Bastien- Lepage 
takes his place among the great. 

Several other realistic painters, follow- 
ing the example of Courbet and Bastien- 
Lepage, handle the peasant subject with 


THE HARVESTER’S WAGES. 
From a painting by L. L'Hermitte. 


too often lost the substance. In his por- 
traits, however, he is quite above criticism. 
They remind you of the precious and 
delicately observed portraits of Clouet,and 
in the minuteness of the psychological ob- 
servation and the sincerity of the render- 
ing they may be compared to Holbein’s, 
though the impression is less imposing 
and the painter a less mighty and power- 
ful nature than the great painter of Basel. 
In execution these portraits, especially 
those of Sara Bernhardt and of Theuriet, 


great skill. ‘To this class belong Lerolle, 
L’Hermitte, Dupré, Butin and Dagnan- 
Bouveret. Henri Lerolle, eldest of the 
group, loves to paint the peasantry in the 
early morning when the mists still cling 
to the hillside, or in the evening when the 
day’s work is done and there is a quiet 
peacefulness in the very atmosphere. His 
peasants are always painted with much 
feeling and are so presented that they are 
beautiful to us. We do nct see the hard 
lines of labor, nor is our compassion 
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MOONLIGHT. 
From a painting by Henri Harpignies. 


aroused by stiffened limbs, lame backs and 
faces of painful or hopeless expression. 
The atmospheric effect of his outdoor 
pictures is wonderful. His paintings of 
this class would suggest the work of Jules 
Breton, if one could imagine the latter 
painting in light, silvery tones instead of 
in sombre colors. Lerolle is equally ef- 
fective in the depiction of interiors, and 
the skilfully managed perspective, the 
suggestiveness and mellow beauty of his 
superb “Organ Recital,” now in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, can be praised 
almost without reserve. 

On the whole, however, he displays less 
power than Leon Augustin L’Hermitte, 
an artist remarkable for his draughtsman- 
ship and his skill in the rendition of 
values. L’Hermitte’s peasants are not 
those ideal people who labor for the love 
of labor. They are men to whom labor is 
an infliction by Providence, to which they 
submit, not uncomplainingly. Work is a 
disagreeable necessity they cannot avoid. 
This idea is, perhaps, most effectively ex- 
pressed in **The Harvester’s Wages,” a 
picture of L’Hermitte exhibited in the 
Salon of 1882, bought by the French Gov- 
ernment and now in the Luxembourg. 


A number of men are receiving their wages 
after harvest-time, and they express in 
their faces in various degrees the hopeless- 
ness of labor. One man is receiving his 
money; another, who already has been 
paid his, is looking at it, as if asking himself 
the question, “Is this right?” Another, 
a stolid-looking fellow waiting his turn to 
be paid, has a certain feeling of anxious 
expectancy shining out of his otherwise 
wooden face. Possibly he thinks of a meet- 
ing with his friends a little later on, when 
the wine-cup may circulate and the curse 
of labor be lifted for the moment. ‘The 
hopeless life of the French fisher-folk has 
been handled in much the same spirit by 
Ulysse Butin, who died in 1883. Butin’s 
pictures, painted with a sure brush, show 
that he has caught the inner meaning of 
the scenes which he depicts. Another and 
a livelier note is struck in the peasant sub- 
jects of Julien Dupré, who has often 
shown a fondness for the merrier and 
humorous phases of peasant life. How- 
ever, Dupré never fails in careful and 
exact attention to detail, and the land- 
scapes which form the background to 
many of his pictures are painted with 
sincerity and much poetic feeling. 
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AT THE WATERING-TROUGH,. 


a painting by Dagnaun-Bouveret, 
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André Theuriet, in his life of Bastien- 
Lepage, has shown that the latter took his 
art very seriously and loved it for its own 
sake. The same honesty and sincerity 
belong to his friend and comrade, Pascal 
A. J. Dagnan Bouveret, who, since Bas- 
tien’s death, has come to be regarded as 
the ablest of the realists. Dagnan-Bou- 
veret was born in Paris in 1852 and stud- 
ied under Gérome. His admirable “The 
Wedding -Party at the Photographer’s,” 
exhibited in 1879, first brought him into 


PITCHING HAY. 
From a painting by Julien Dupré. 


prominence, and “The Accident,” exe- 
cuted in the following year, achieved for 
him a settled reputation as a skilful, 
thoughtful and individual painter. His 
subsequent works have placed him in the 
first rank of his profession. A good 
draughtsman and a fine technician, ear- 
nestness and a love of truth are apparent 
in all that he does, and it is not surprising 
to learn that among the masters Holbein 
is the one for whom he has the greatest 
admiration and to whom he most often 
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turns for inspiration, or that he is an in- 
cessant toiler who lives solely for his art. 
Dagnan’s list of subjects is a varied one, 
but he is at his best when dealing with 
the peasant life of Brittany. Nothing of 
their kind could be finer than his “The 
Conscripts,” ‘*The Consecrated Bread” 
and “ Breton Women at the Pardon,” and 
all are filled with the truth and the simple 
pathos of the incidents with which they 
deal. He gives heed to Courbet’s com- 
mand to paint things as they are, but he 


brings to his work a refined sense for 
color, a skill and ease in the use of the 
brush avd an originality in composition 
that stamp him as one of the most indi- 
vidual painters of his time. Indeed, some 
of his small figure pieces are comparable 
only to the work of the Dutch masters; 
his portraits show the reverent regard for 
nature that ever distinguishes the best art. 

The note of realism has made itself felt 
in every branch of French painting, and 
the military painters, Detaille, Berne-Belle- 
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cour, and Aime-Morot, are all realists 
to the core. Edouard Detaille, burn at 
Paris in 1848 and a pupil of Meissonier, is 
a true follcwer of his master in his love of 
finish and detail, but paints at times with a 
sympathy and humor which were never at 
the command of the older man. Alphonse 
de Neuville was the epic and dramatic 
poet of the Franco-Prussian war; Detaille 
is its brilliant and conscientious prose 
chronicler. With the one all is strength, 


And Jean Beraud, like the men I have 
just named, is first of all a realist. Be- 
raud’s clever street scenes and character 
sketches owe much of their charm to the 
care with which he has studied and the 
fidelity with which he reproduced his dif- 
fering types. In a more ambitious field 
his “A la Salle Gaffrard” is a picture of 
contemporary life at once clear, penetrating 
and just, while the exact, impersonal hand 
with which it is recorded give it a force and 


THE HAYMAKERS. 
From a painting by Julien Dupré. 


movement, and heroism; with the other 
skill, calm and precision, with every strap 
and button in place. Berne-Bellecour, 
holding a place midway between the two, 
adds to directness and simplicity in the 
treatment of his subjects a_ scrupulous 
regard for reality that would have con- 
founded Gros and Vernet, while “Aime- 
Morot,” as has been aptly suggested, “ ev-. 
idently uses instantaneous photography. 
His magnificent cavalry charges suggest 
not only carnage but Muybridge as well.” 


significance that could have won only praise 
from Courbet himself. Even more impres- 
sive in its realism is his much-discussed 
“Descent from the Cross,” in which the 
death of Christ is given a modern setting 
that at first startles and dismays the ob- 
server. The Virgin is an old and careworn 
French mother, the Mary Magdalena wom- 
an of our time. All the figures are repre- 
sented in the garments worn by the people 
of to day, and their faces bear witness to 
the privation, sorrow and despair that are 
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from a painting by Aimé N. Morot. 
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AN ATTACK ON A CONVOY. 


Irom a patnting by Edouard Detaille. 


the lot of the modern poor. The city of 
Paris stretches from the foot of the cross 
to the hazy horizon, and over the scene of 
desolation hangs the deep dark blue of an 
evening sky. On the brow of the hill be- 
tween the group at the foot of the cross 
and the city stands a workingman, clothed 
in a blue blouse, shaking his fist at the 
modern Babylon, whose teeming thousands 
remain blind to the great sacrifice that has 
just been consummated within the very 
shadow of their homes. Beyond its beau- 
ties of composition and expression, the pict- 
ure has great charm of color, but its chief 
value lies in the sermon which it preaches, 
And this sermon would lose half of its 
force and power were it not for the realism 
and modernity of the language in which it 
is couched. Perhaps this is not the highest 
form of art, but in the hands of a man of 
thought and talent it is a most effective 
one. Moreover, only a realistic paint- 
er and a disciple of Courbet could con- 
ceive the idea of representing sacred sub- 
jects amid contemporaneous surroundings. 
One could not imagine such a picture as 
“The Descent from the Cross” issuing 
from the studio of a classic or romantic 
painter. 


Again, the African canvases of Guillau- 
met, when compared with the earlier ef- 
forts of Decamps and Fromentin, show how 
truly the creed of Courbet has struck 
home, even in the favorite field of the ro- 
manticists. Both Decamps and Fromen- 
tin were admirable painters, to whom a 
part of the long future belongs. De- 
camps was a masterly colorist, and the 
wildness and savagery of the Orient found 
in him a sympathetic and eloquent inter- 
preter; but his point of view is always a 
personal one, and his pictures mirror his 
own individual and peculiar views. Fro- 
mentin, who followed him, was more of a 
poet than Decamps, and a keen and fe- 
licitous observer as well; but his African 
scenes have yielded to the alembic of an 
imaginative and critical personality, and 
their greatest charm is always a personal 
one. Guillaumet, on the other hand, gives 
us the Africa of truth and fact. He re- 
produces with unswerving fidelity the nat- 
ural phenomena of the desert and the 
facts of nomadic existence, and, though 
we feel that his standpoint is that of a de- 
tached and curious observer, he brings, 
nevertheless, to his work a felicity and 
puissance of expression that give both to 
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his finished pictures and to his hurried 
sketches the verity and strength of actual 
life, and make for them a readier welcome 
than would now be given to the illusive, 
delicate, personal charm of painters like 
Decamps and Fromentin. 

Courbet, a pantheist pure and simple, 
who, like Rousseau, instead of loving nat- 
ure was absorbed in it, often painted land- 
scapes with a sense of reality, a loftiness of 
conception and a breadth and strength 
that prove the master; and a number of 
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to form is often carried to excess, and they 
are also marred at times by a dangerous 
facility which falls to the level of mere 
virtuosity. 

The strict impressionists aside, Jean 
Charles Cazin, born in Paris and a pupil 
of Boisbaudran, is the ablest of the real- 
istic landscape painters. He first devoted 


himself to historical and genre painting, 
and still occasionally appears as a figure 
painter, but in all his work the landscape 
element is the dominant one. 


Imagina- 


AN AUTUMN LANDSCAPE. 


From a painting by Leon-Germain Pelouse. 


landscape painters have since profited by 
his methods and point of view. Henri 
Harpignies, still living at an advanced 
age, was, perhaps, the first to prove in his 
work the influence of Courbet. Careful 
attention to form is shown in all of Har- 
pignies’s landscapes, but a love of nature 
and a quick sense for the beautiful always 
prevent it from becoming photographic. 
The same qualities reappear in the Jura 
landscapes of Auguste Pointelin, in some 
of which this sober and reverent painter 
seems to penetrate to the very heart of 
nature; and in the works of Germain 
Pelouse. In the latter, however, devotion 


tive and thoroughly original, he does not 
paint like any of the Barbizon men, but 
his work resembies theirs in its sincerity 
and its striving after the spirit underlying 
the expression. His power in technique 
lies in his pre-eminent ability to render 
values and atmospheric effects. He is a 
master of aerial perspective. Aerial per- 
spective differs from linear perspective in 
that we deal with values instead of lines, 
and “value” in art has been well defined 
as “the relationship between parts of an 
object, or various objects, with respect to 
the amount of light falling upon them, 
modified by texture, color and distance.” 
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EVENING PRAYER IN THE DESERT OF SAHARA, 


From a painting by Gustav Guillaumet. 


Cazin, in a sketch of landscape, 
gives us the suggestion of enor- 
mous distance, through the ac- 
curacy of these light and color 
relationships. His pictures are 
usually light and gray in tone. 
He loves to paint the early 
morning—as did Corot —and 
he is also fond of representing 
the quiet evening of the coun- 
try, with the moon lately risen 
ina sky still holding some of 
the flush from the sunset be- 
hind the observer. Judged by 
a purely ideal standard, Cazin’s 
faults are an absence of deep 
love of nature for its own sake 
and want of ability to express 
at times the hidden significance 
of its outer forms. He is, nev- 
ertheless, a great artist, with 
style and distinction apparent 
in all that he does, and his art 
forms one of the surest founda- 
tions on which to rest a hope 
for the future of the French 
school, which has found in the 
realistic method a new and 

virile method for the expression 

of its genius. Asa whole the 
influence of Courbet and_ his « 
followers has been sane and A PORTRAIT OF SARAH BERNHARDT. 
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AS THROUGH AN OPERA-GLASS. 


ROBERT STODART. 


Henry IrvING’s FAREWELL AT ABBEY’S THEATRE—MIss TERRY IN A NEW ROLE; 
“ BOHEMIA” AT THE EMPIRE; “ CHIMMIE FADDEN”’ AT THE STANDARD GEORG 
ENGEL’s “GUEST” AT THE IRVING PLACE THEATRE; “ THE VILLAGE POSTMAs- 


TER 
HUMANITY ” ; 


ENRY IRVING'S return for a brief 
season to the New York stage was 

made especially notable by the production 
on the opening night (May 4) of “ Gode- 
froi and Yolande,” a play of medizval 
times, in one act, by Laurence Irving, a 


MARIE BATES AS ‘‘MRS. MURPHY” IN ‘‘ CHIMMIE 
FADDEN.” 


From a photo. Copyrighted, 1896, by B. J. Falk, N.Y. 


son of the tragedian. It is not strange 
that this theme should have tempted the 
young writer's pen, for the pathos in the 
story of Godefroi and Yolande has kept 
it alive through several centuries. As 
moulded into dramatic form, the following 
is the argument: Yolande, a beautiful 


courtesan, is about to give a masque, to 
which she has invited, among others, PA/- 
lippe le Bel, King of France, the arch- 
bishop, his brother, and Sir Sagramour, a 


“THE GREAT NORTHWEST”; “ EXCELSIOR, JR.” “THE FATAL Carb”; 
“Ros Roy”—THE Music HALLs. 


youthful paladin. Meanwhile, she consults 
a physician, for whom she has despatched 
her clerk, Godefroi, who loves her. The 
physician withholds from Yolande the nat- 
ure of her ailment, though he informs her 
that her condition is serious. Godefroi 
confesses to his mother that he loves Yo- 
lande, and declares that, utterly vile as he 
knows her to be, his soulis in her keeping. 
Now the masque begins, with sound of 
music and gorgeous processions of young 
girls, fair, fresh, and flower-wreathed. It 
proceeds in splendor, until, at the crest of 
the courtesan’s triumph, she is discovered 
by Sir Sagramour to be an incipient leper. 
The archbishop anathematizes her, and, 
fearful of the dread disease, the king and 
his courtiers, the dancers and mummers, 
even her attendant women, fall away from 
her in horrorand disgust. Like an incon- 
stant tide they, trembling, sweep by her; 
but Godefroi, the one true lover, is at 
her side, a rock to stead her in her hour 
of anguish and sudden, sickening fear. 
Clasping her in his arms, he tells her that 
almost he is glad of her downfall, because 
it has brought her near to him—the time 
is gone when he must hide his love. Then, 
turning upon the shrinking crowd, Gode- 
froi openly and with mighty fervor es- 
pouses Yolande’s cause. <A decree of 
banishment from human habitations is pro- 
nounced upon them both, and together, 
hand in hand, crying as they go “ Unclean, 
unclean!’ they pass out of the palace, to 
join the leprous ones without. It will be 
perceived from the foregoing that “ Gode- 
froi and Yolande” contains certain ele- 
ments of grandeur which lift it into the 
realm of pure tragedy. Its Dantesque 
gloom is absolutely unrelieved, but the les- 
son of self-sacrifice which it teaches is en- 
tirely noble and its dramatic strength is 
tremendous. Almost every moment of the 
action has a breathless interest, an interest 
which is steadily cumulative to a climax of 
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rare impressiveness. The inherent poetry 
of the piteous tale has been well preserved 
in Mr. Laurence Irving’s lines, which pos- 
sess real literary value, and, considering 
his extreme youth, “Godefroi and Yolande” 
must be reckoned as an achievement in 
playwriting. It is certain to command 
large audiences, for, the gods be praised ! 
there is yet a multitude which does not go 
to the theatre merely to be amused, but 
which welcomes intellectual effort when 
allied, as in this case, to genuine dramatic 
power. The play is so finely interpreted 
by Miss Terry and the supporting com- 
pany that nothing but praise of their act- 
ing need be penned. Miss Terry makes 


of the stricken wanton a figure of alluring - 


loveliness, and in the scene of the dis- 
closure of Yolande’s plight she incarnates 
terror with tragic effect, becoming as one 
carved in stone. Again, the awakening of 
Yolande’s soul is subtly yet graphically 
portrayed. This impersonation will surely 
rank high in the list of Miss Terry’s tri- 
umphs. Mr. Frank Cooper gives strength, 
tenderness and spirituality to the part of 
Godefroi, his denunciation of the un- 
Christian archbishop having the right ring 
of lofty, impassioned scorn. It is an ad- 
mirable performance of a test part, and 
one that does much to establish Mr. Cooper 
in the regard of lovers of sound acting. 
Miss Julia Arthur’s strange, wild beauty is 
glimpsed in an insignificant 7é/e. ‘The dis- 
cipline of a well-governed stock company 
is sometimes as severe as it is salutary. 

“ Godefroi and Yolande”’ was followed 
the same evening by “The Lyons Mail,” 
in which Henry Irving assumed, with his 
customary success, the dual réle of Le- 
surgues and It is sufficient to re- 
cord the fact, since the excellences of his 
marvellous embodiment of two contrasting 
natures were pointed out in this department 
some four months ago. 


The season of the Empire Theatre stock 
company, which opened so inauspiciously 
with H. A. Jones’s “ Michael and His 
Lost Angel,” was brought to a happy 
close by the production of Clyde Fitch’s 
“Bohemia,” an adaptation of Murger 
and Barriére’s dramatization of Murger’s 
novel “La Vie de Bohéme.” Mr. Fitch 


has written a sparkling comedy, scintillant 
with quick wit, and entertaining from first 
The dialogue is a trifle rzsgué at 


to last. 


times, and the play would be advantaged if 
certain of the speeches in Act I., for in- 
stance, were cleansed or cut. The scene 
in this act in which Marcel plays the 
“peeping Tom ” upon JA/7mz, through the 
transom which divides their respective 
rooms, is in questionable taste, and _ it 
should be omitted in future representa- 
tions of the play. ‘ Bohemia” is far too 
clever a comedy to need the adventitious 
aid of suggestive situation. The compari- 
sons which have been drawn in the daily 
press between “ Bohemia” and “ Trilby” 
are thoroughly absurd, for they resemble 
each other only in the most superficial 
way. “Trilby” is strongly dramatic; 
“ Bohemia” is episodic merely. “ Tril- 
by” is full of passion and tears, and its 
close is tragic, while “ Bohemia” goes 
singing and laughing on its way and 
brings a smile at the end. The members 
of the Empire Theatre Company interpret 
Clyde Fitch’s comedy with skill and en- 
gaging sprightliness; they fail only in 
suggesting the careless atmosphere of the 
Latin quarter. Among the ladies the 
Misses Allen and Robson are well in the 
lead. There is not enough “fine frenzy ” 
about Mr. Henry Miller’s Rudolph, the 
poet—he cannot shake off his drawing- 
room air, but he is always a tender wooer. 
Mr. Faversham’s Marcel is a spirited per- 
formance and more in the vein of Bo- 
hemian jollity. Better still is the Schaw- 
mard of Mr. J. E. Dodson, an admirable 
characterization of an impecunious musi- 
cian—a comic Svengali. 


The Standard Theatre holds a positive. 
success in “ Chimmie Fadden,” which the 
play-bill states was written by Edward W. 
Townsend, author of the widely read 
sketches, but which I happen to know is 
the joint work of Townsend and Thomas. 
“ All the old favorites” are here and a 
few new ones, and the play, which strings 
the sketches together deftly and plausibly 
enough, is capitally interpreted by Chas. 
H. Hopper and his associate actors. Mr. 
Hopper, who composes his own songs, 
sings several of them in a well-managed 
tenor voice of excellent quality, and acts 
with intelligence and untiring energy. His 
personality is pleasing, and he succeeds in 
showing the germ of refinement in the un- 
cultured Bowery boy. Mr. Hopper has 
been severely handled by the press of this 
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** MRS. MURPHY” TAKES TEA. 


froma photo. Copyrighted, 1896, by B. J. Falk, N.Y. 


city, and this harsh criticism he feels keen 
ly, so he himself told me not long ago. | 
take pleasure in stating that the critic of 
this magazine enjoyed his performance, 
and esteems it an excellent rendering of a 
rather difficult part. Mr. George Fred- 
erick Nash is a capital Paw/, well-bred, 
easy, outwardly matter-of-fact, yet having 
a tender vein of sentiment in his compesi- 
tion. 

If Richard Harding Davis ever drama- 
tizes the Van Bibber tales he should get 
Mr. Nash to play Van Libber. I believe 
he would give an excellent account of him- 
self. It has never been my good fortune 
to see a finer piece of character acting 
than the 4/rs. Murphy (a bibulous, talka- 
tive Irishwoman) of Mrs. Marie Bates. 
The part is relatively unimportant, but by 
expending upon it the most consummate 
skill in make-up, imbuing it with racy 
humor and lavishing upon it a wealth of 
detail in action, gesture and mere looks, 
Mrs. Bates creates a comic masterpiece, 
thus forcing her clever companion- players 
into the perspective and easily taking rank 
as the most remarkable character actress 
on the American stage. Mrs. Bates’s ver- 
satility is amazing, in proof of which it 
need only be said that her success as 
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Abigail Prue in “ The County Fair” is a 
matter of recent record. I strongly ad- 
vise you to see “Chimmie Fadden.” It 
presents in a clean, wholesome manner an 
interesting phase of city life, and contains 
at least one character, that of A/rs. Mur- 
phy, in the interpretation of which the 
resources of the actor’s art are notably 
employed. 


Georg Engels, who is billed by a mod- 
est management as “the German Coque- 
lin,” was the “guest ” at the Irving Place 
Theatre recently, that is to say he visited 
that theatre and appeared ina round of 
star parts, supported by Heinrich Conreid’s 
stock company. I saw Herr Engels as. 
Professor Crampton in Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann’s “College Crampton,” which. 
réle his performance was a distinct disap- 
pointment to me. He is without personal 
magnetism, his voice is unpleasantly gut- 
tural, and neither delicacy nor distinction 
is apparent in his work. Undoubtedly he 
is effective as a broad farceur, while mid- 
dle-class German character finds in him a 
careful and correct interpreter. He is 
admirably natural, save for a tendency 
to explosiveness at moments of passion or 
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MISS MARIE BATES. 
From a photo by B. J. Falk. 
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distress. The German residents of this 
city welcomed Herr Engels warmly, no 
small share of his success being due to the 
sympathetic support afforded him by his 
fellow-actors. Herren Pfeil, Schmelzer and 
Link were conspicuous for merit in a gen- 
erally admirable evsemdle, the first two 
winning a hearty recall for their breezy, 
dashing work at the close of Act III. 


Miss Alice E. Ives, well known as the 
author of “ The Great Brooklyn Handi- 
cap,” “Lorine,” and other sensational 
plays, has proved her versatility by entering 
a very different field of dramatic endeavor 
and scoring a decided success therein. In 
collaboration with Mr. Jerome H. Eddy 
she has painted a charming “ picture in 
little” of rural lifein New Hampshire forty 
years ago. The story of “ The Village 
Postmaster” is simple and direct; the 
heart-interest 1s powerful, and the life of 
the time (1852) is depicted with truth. 
Here is a thoroughly wholesome play, with 
anatmosphere as sweet as the breath of the 
meadow in springtime. Ifthe highest aim of 
the theatre be to make us happier and better 
then “ The Village Postmaster” 1s worth 
a hundred of the gloomy, groping “ prob- 
lem plays” with which Pinero, Jones e¢ a/. 
have endeavored to befog our reason dur- 
ing the last year or two. The cast is one 
of individual and concerted excellence. 
Mr. Edward J. Morgan is notably fine as 
Ben Deane, a scheming lawyer and politi- 
cal heeler. Mr. Forrest Robinson plays 
John Harper, the hero, in manly, resolute 
style. He is a captivating stage lover. 
Miss Bertha Creighton is a refreshingly 
ingenuous M/zranda. The Mrs. Charles 
Gibbs of Miss Blanche Weaver is a care- 
fully detailed and thoroughly consistent 
piece of character-drawing. ‘The exsembie 
acting evidences conscientious training, 
the groupings form a succession of quaint 
pictures having a reminiscent interest, and 
the entire production is on a high artistic 
plane. “The Village Postmaster” is a 
better play than “ The Old Homestead,” 
and the indications are that it will com- 
mand the success which it deserves. 


“The Great Northwest,” a drama of 
life in the Red River Valley, written by 
Herbert Hall Winslow and Will. R. Wilson, 
was given its first production at Miner’s 
Newark Theatre a fortnight or so ago. 


The play made an instant and pronounced 
success, and its career is likely to be a 
prosperous one. The reasons for this suc- 
cess are patent to the dullest observer. 
Something is happening constantly, the 
dialogue is terse and nervous, telling the 
story without involvement, and there is 
clearly defined characterization and clean, 
racy humor. Above all the play is Ameri- 
can in scene, sentiment and situation. The 
company presenting “ The Great North- 
west” is a capable one. Among the men, 
Mr. Emmet Corrigan and Mr. John H. 
Browne deserve special mention for ef- 
fective acting, the former in a repellent, 


. the latter in an engaging part, while the 


ladies are led by Miss Frances Drake and 
Miss Minnie Dupree. Miss Drake gives to 
the part of Grace Harding, the heroine, 
the charms of exquisite refinement and 
beauty of person, and Miss Dupree is 
hugely funny in her familiar but always 
delightful way, as Vwéddens, an uncultured 
child of the plains. “The Great North- 
west” is scenically fine. Among its more 
exciting effects are a blizzard on the 
prairie, and “a swing for a life” on the 
rapidly revolving arm of a windmill. To 
Miss Frances Drake falls the difficult and 
dangerous task of making this swing, 
which is theatrically effective in the style 
of Mrs. Carter’s thrilling performance in 
“The Heart of Maryland.” So risky a 
feat is it, that Miss Drake may be said*to 
become a rea/ heroine each night ‘ The 
Great Northwest ”’ is presented. 


I desire to set it down as my personal 
opinion that “ Excelsior, Jr.,” is the dullest 
and dreariest of the burlesques now bid- 
ding for public favor. The dialogue of 
“Excelsior, Jr.,” is drivel, the “music” ear- 
torturing, and as for the lyrics, they are the 
last word of vacuity and poverty of ideas, 
and their barrenness is positively pathetic. 
The work of the company engaged in 
presenting “ Excelsior, Jr.,” is an aggrava- 
tion of the sadness with which the unfold- 
ing of the burlesque overcomes a sensi- 
tive listener. Miss Fay Templeton, who, 


_judged by weight alone, must be esteemeda 


great artist, ambles through the name- 
part with the sportive grace of a baby- 
elephant. She gives no evidence of pos- 
sessing special or unique ability, and the 
common phrase “a good actress—like lots 
of other actresses,” fits her nicely. In 
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MISS FRANCES DRAKE.—‘‘ GRACE HARDING” IN ‘‘ THE GREAT NORTHWEST.” 


Act II. Miss Templeton sings a negro 
ditty with taste and the remnants of a 
sweet voice, but no more than one swallow 
makes a summer does one song make an 
evening’s entertainment, and Miss Temple- 
ton is “on” in every act. Mr. Arthur Bell 
plays Courier Gyde (note the fine humor of 
this name) ina fashion to bring out all 
the pathos that lies latent in the 7é/e. Clear- 
ly this gentleman is playing out of his line, 
as the mummers say; his forte is tragedy. 
Mr. Arthur Dunn gives a touch of char- 
acteristic humor to the part of Signor 
Mafia, and a burlesque of Paderewski 
which he introduces in Act II. is excellent 
fooling, but his resources are limited and 
his style lacks variety. I must not forget 
to mention that the Clipper Quartette, 
who are deservedly popular in Port Jervis 
and Waukesha, sing at intervals, and that 
in Act II. Mr. Seymour Hess gives an 
imitation (?) of Albert Chevalier, which at 
once plunges the audience into deepest 


gloom and gains him a reputation for 
sheer daring not second to that enjoyed 
by the eminent bridge-jumper, Stephen 
Brodie, Esq. Miss Yvette Violette intro- 
duces her specialty—an imitation of Mdlle. 
Guilbert—with excellent effect. In cos- 
tume, carriage and gesture, everything save 
voice, it is very “like.” The house-biil 
announces that the authors of “ Excelsior, 
Jr.,” are R. A. Barnet, George Lowell 
Tracy, A. B. Sloane and Edward E. Rice. 
I give these persons’ names in full, so that 
their offence, which is rank and “smells to 
Heaven,” may be known of men. It is 
further stated that “Excelsior, Jr.,” was 
originally produced by the Boston cadets. 
Brave Boston cadets! I salute you. You 
never did, you never will do a more cour- 
ageous deed ! 


I know of but two melodramas of which 
it is possible to speak in terms of un- 
qualified praise. One is “The Wages of 
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Sin,” the other The Fatal Card.” _Inthis 
most excellent piece of dramatic construc- 
tion the interest is absorbing from the rise 
of the curtain to its final fall. The vari- 
ous characters are so clearly drawn that 
they explain themselves, as it were, on 
their introduction to us, and we feel, 
moreover, that they are not stage-pup- 
pets, but living, breathing types of hu- 
manity. After the memorable run which 
“The Fatal Card” achieved at Palmer’s 
Theatre last season, Mr. Charles Frohman 
formed a company for its production on 
the road, and it was this company which 
appeared at the Grand Opera House re- 
cently with fair success. ‘To Mr. Edwin 


Holt, who impersonates A/arrad/e, falls the - 


trying task of following perhaps the most 
remarkable character actor on the Ameri- 
can stage; I refer to W. H. Thompson. 
Mr. Holt is an actor of unusual reserve 
force, and his performance is entirely sat- 
isfying. His best moments are in the 
murder scene, his treatment of which is 
finely repressed, yet intensely dramatic, 
and in A/arradble’s interview with his con- 
federates in Act IV., where he gives the 
impression of quiet, irresistible power. 
Mr. Holt’s readings are marked by keen 
intelligence, his speech in the scene last 
mentioned being a model of clear, effec- 
tive elocution. It is not possible to speak 
well of the Gerald Austen of Mr. George 
Allison, which is singularly inflexible and 
unconvincing. /#m Dixon has a capable 
interpreter in Mr. Henry Herman. Miss 
Adrienne Dairolles, who was the original 
Wercedes, repeats her former success, play- 
ing with marked tact and artistic restraint. 
To leave the players and return to the 
play, “The Fatal Card” is far and away 
the best melodrama of which I have knowl- 
edge, and the person who has not seen it 
has missed a unique dramatic experience. 


Sutton Vane’s sensational melodrama, 
“ Humanity,” was recently revived in elabo- 
rate fashion at the Academy of Music, with 
a cast which included a number of well- 
known and well-liked melodramatic actors. 
“Humanity” is neither better nor worse 
than a dozen other plays of its class. 
Large audiences were the rule at the Acad- 
emy during “Humanity’s” term, from 
which it will be seen that, as good Dr. 
Holmes used to say, the play gave “ex- 
cellent satisfaction.” Mr. Joseph Grismer, 
whose impressive acting in “The New 


South” is not forgotten, makes a dashing, 
handsome lieutenant of dragoons. The 
Alma Dunbar of Miss Phoebe Davis is 
winsome. Mr. E. R. Mawson gives both 
dignity and force to the part of Matthew 
Penn, Very comicis Mr. Dore Davidson’s 
Manasses Marks, a soft-hearted Hebrew 
money-lender. Mr. Davidson scores a pal- 
pable hit in a part which, it must be 
confessed, well-nigh plays itself. Others in 
the cast worthy of mention are Mary Dav- 
enport, Ramie Austen and Felix Haney. 


The recent appearance at the same 
house of the Whitney Opera Co., present- 
ing De Koven and Smith’s “ Rob Roy,” was 
an unqualified success. The opera has 
been sung so often in New York that an 
extended review of it would be out of 
place. The cast is in the main the same 
as when De Koven’s tuneful numbers first 
charmed the ears of New Yorkers, and 
the production is in all things seemly, 
being under the able direction of Mr. Max 
Freeman. Miss Juliette Corden, is the 
same modest, sweet-voiced /aves, singing 
about “the laughing, chaffing Marjorie” 
in a way to set your head a-nodding and 
your feet to tapping out the time. od 
Roy MacGregor still finds a worthy inter- 
preter in Mr. William Pruette, whose feel- 
ing rendition of the exquisite ballad “ My 
Love is Like the Red, Red Rose” in Act 
II. remains the feature of the whole 
opera. Mr. Pruette is an artist who has 
few equals on the light opera stage. 


The success of Albert Chevalier at 
Koster & Bial’s has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the management, 
which gladly extended his contract from 
its original four to eight weeks. All New 
York has voted him unique, and his popu- 
larity grows daily. Among the first-class 
specialists recently brought forward at this 
house may be named the Brothers Horn, 
in their clever sketch, “ London Life,” in 
which they introduce a punishing bout 
with the gloves; Paulinette and Pico, acro- 
bats extraordinary; Herr Grais, with his 
trained baboon,and Miss Ida Fuller, who 
reproduces with skill and generally pleas- 
ing effect the dances of her more famous 
sister. Edison’s latest marvel, the Vita- 
scope, was first exhibited to the public at 
Koster & Bial’s. It has attracted a great 
deal of attention, an effect of surf break- 
ing upon the shore being justly admired. 
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EARLY ANIMAL PAINTERS. 


BY MARGUERITE TRACY, 


first attempt at pictorial or graphic 

art of which we have any trace are 
the outlines of reindeer and the extinct 
hairy elephant, apparently scratched with 
the point of a sharp flint on bits of ivory. 
Mingled with the remains of the cave- 
bear, long buried in the depths of ancient 
formations and recently disturbed by the 
researches of science, these bits of human 
handicraft live to connect art with an 
epoch of whose remote antiquity we have 
little conception, the pre-glacial period. 
And yet with this evidence, which proves 
to us not only that art has existed from 
the creation of man but that the earliest 
branch of art ever practised was the rep- 
resentation of animals, the art of animal 
painting for the sake of the animals them- 
selves—outside religious symbolism and 
their place as accessories in landscape or 
figure painting—has remained an almost 


uncultivated field. Regarding this fact a 
great painter of animals once referred to 
a certain work on the natural history of the 
British Islands, with its famous chapter on 
the snakes of Ireland, consisting of the 
words “There are no snakes in Ireland,” 
and said that a chapter on great animal 
painters would come deplorably near tak- 
ing the same form. Confirming this he 
went on to show that animals have almost 
invariably been painted for the sake of 
their relation to man or to landscape. 

“In the old Dutch school we find ani- 
mals studied with a sincerity and deline- 
ated with an accuracy previously un- 
known, but.they were generally painted 
for landscape purposes, and the choice of 
their models shows how little the artists 
cared for the animals in themselves. ‘The 
rugged angularity of a scrawny cow has 
great picturesque value as a contrast to 


DOGS, 
From a painting by Francois Desportes. 
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the smooth meadows and vaporous dis- 
tances of Holland, but such a beast is 
utterly repugnant to any man who under- 
stands and loves cattle. And yet if we 
examine the few Dutch works of which 
animals are really the subject we find them 
all vulgarized by a tendency to the gro- 
tesque. And ‘the love of the grotesque,’ 
in the words of James Russell Lowell, ¢ is 
the ear-mark of the barbarian.’ Art can- 


not be tested by a surer touchstone. This 
alone denies the royalty of Michael An- 
gelo and crowns Raphael. 


And this must 


tain animal held a mysterious sway over 
his life and fortunes. ‘Tribes traced their 
genealogy to some animal as their parent 
stock or ascribed their deliverance from war 
or pestilence to the intervention of some 
dumb protector. Hence the institution of 
amulets, tokens, insignia, coats of arms 
and the universal introduction of animal 
forms in religious art. 

In the religious art of India we find rep- 
resented the cow, the elephant and the 
monkey; in Assyria, the bull, the lion and 
the fish; in Egypt, the beetle, the ibis and 


THE WOLF HUNT. 
From a painting by Oudry. 


also class the old Dutch animal painters 
below the highest rank.” 

It is not surprising that the earliest pic- 
torial efforts of the savage should have 
been towards the representation of the 
animals on which he depended for cloth- 
ing and for food, but the most potent in- 
fluence which urged him in these mutely 
eloquent evidences of the zsthetic tenden- 
cies of man was, in however rude a form, 
Religion. I say Religion, for I will not 
stigmatize by the name of Superstition 
any of the beliefs by which man has been 
wont to symbolize his faith in and relation 
towards the Infinite Power. In the opin- 
ion of the savage various animals were in- 
timately connected with the _ invisible 
world. An individual believed that a cer- 


the bull. In Greece the bull, the swan, 
the horse and many other animals, and 
even in the temple of that Jewish religion 
to preserve whose pure spirituality all imi- 
tative art had been forbidden by Divine 
command, in that temple on the very altar 
were represented the forms of calves, men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture as cherubim. To- 
day, in the most enlightened and liberal 
Christianity, the same immemorial usage 
still prevails, and in the latest edition of 
an illustrated Bible may be found the 
lamb, the dove, the serpent, holding their 
mystic place in that religious symbolism of 
which the rude drawings of the elk and the 
hairy elephant are doubtless a prehistoric 
trace. 

It would be natural to suppose that an 
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STILL LIFE. 


From a painting by Francois Desportes. 


art so consecrated by religion and antiq- 
uity and appealing so strongly to man’s 
commonest interests would have been car- 
ried long ago to the highest degree of 
perfection, but on the contrary animal 
painting has up to our own time remained 
behind other branches of art in the march 
of progress. 

This may be due to two causes: first, 
the intimate association with religion has 
served to fasten upon it the relentless hold 
of conventionality; second, the material 


difficulties to overcome are greater. The 
theme of the animal painter is essentially 
to express the character and attributes of 
animals, just as that of the figure painter is 
to render the character and attributes of 
man, the still-life painter the material as- 
pect of things, while the landscape painter 
—in whose pictures we find sky, earth, 
plants, figures, animals, buildings, anything 
and everything—strives to give to the 
painted canvas fight and air. 

Any work of which this is the main pur- 
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‘“MIGNONNE” AND ‘‘ SYLVIE.” 
From a painting by Jean Baptiste Oudry. 


‘*MISSE”? AND ‘* TURLO.” 
e From a painting by Jean Baptiste Oudry. 
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pose, to which all else is made subordi- 
nate, is a landscape, no matter how many 
figures it contains or what be the forms 
portrayed. And judged by this definition, 
how few landscape painters there have 
been ! 

Among figure painters are legions—so 
called—whose only concern is with the 
sheen of draperies and the surface of 
human flesh, and these are still-life paint- 
ers in disguise. Others love to represent 
the sunlight on a group of classically built 
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even after the Renaissance there was not, 
strictly speaking, an animal painter in 
France until the time of Francois Des- 
portes. He created in France the genre 
which was Snyders’ in Flanders and Bene- 
ditti’s in Italy. Fortune favored him in 
that he was born during the reign of Louis 


XIV. It required a pompous, ponderous. 


nature like this king’s to raise the pastimes 
of the hunt to a grave and important 
phase of life, whereof the actors merited 
immortal fame. Desportes was born in 


DOG GUARDING GAME. 
From a painting by Jean Baptiste Oudry. 


fisher-girls with shrimp nets trudging to 
the seashore. These are landscape paint- 
ers. But although landscape and animals 
seem to hold so large a place in Millet’s 
work, he remains always a typical figure 
painter, since he painted nothing save for 
its relation to human sentiment. But if we 
examine the azima/ painters we come alarm- 
ingly near to the summary of the snakes 
of Ireland. 

For 150 years during which the French 
school had flourished it had not been con- 
sidered worth the while to make animals 
the chief figures of a composition, and 


the village of Champigneul in 1661. His 
father, a wealthy farmer, placed him at 
the age of twelve under the instruction of 
Nicasius, a pupil of the great Snyders, but 
for a number of years the work of the 
young Frenchman, who was to be the first 
great painter of a class, developed along 
the lines of portraiture and decoration. 
He painted portraits of the King of Po- 
land, the queen and courtiers, Jean Sobi- 
eski and many others, but after ten years 
returned homesick to his native France. 
Here he did anything that presented itself, 
as impecunious artists have done from 
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time immemorial in their own countries or 
in others also, and assisted Claude Audran 
in decorating the Chateau d’Anet and the 
menagerie at Versailles. All that he did 
was filled with delicate sentiment and ad- 
mirable color, and he attained a brilliant 
success which attracted the attention of 
Louis XIV. The king pronounced him 
worthy the appointment of painter of the 
royal hunt, and to this end he was given a 
salary and fevsion at the Louvre. He was 
to follow the hunts and paint the rare ani- 
mals sent to the menagerie at Versailles. 
He worked diligently in spite of his 
luxurious life, and his paintings are treas- 
ured in museums and galleries all over 
Europe. 
made on the scene of the hunt are filled 
with life and instinct with the quick sym- 
pathy and the understanding of his subject 
which alone enables a painter to represent 
the character of animals. 

His portrait of himself in hunting cos- 
tume among his dogs was his reception 
into the Royal Academy, rst of August, 


His studies and color sketches. 
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1699, and it shows a kindly, open-natured 
man, quick to feel and to respond, per- 
haps a little spoiled even while he re- 
sented any vulgar pomp or pride of 
wealth. For once when a great financier 
spoke disagreeably of his riches before a 
number of guests Desportes is said to 
have retorted: 

“Monsieur, when I choose I shall be 
what you are, but you will never be able 
to become what I am.” 

He painted eight large hunting scenes 
for the Gobelin tapestry-makers, and 
spent some time in England with the Duc 
d’Aumont, ambassador of France, work- 
ing up to the time of his death in 1743. 

Of Jean Baptiste Oudry there is less to 
be said, although Desportes himself ex- 
claimed : “ How I love the Oudrys when 
they are from his own hand!” He was 
twenty-five years younger than Desportes 
and followed more or less in the steps of 
the greater man, painting many still-life 
subjects with faithful persistence, for he 
worked slowly and found no pains too irk- 


DOG AND GEESE, 


From a painting by Huet. 
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DESPORTES THE HUNTSMAN. 


From a painting by Francois Desportes. 


some, often going all the way to Dieppe 
to see fresh fish! But despite his appli- 
cation and a flattering measure of success 
his drawing is not always good, his color is 
apt to be too green, hard and cold. He 
died at Beauvais twenty-two years after 
the death of Desportes. 

There follow two names with which the 
whole subject of animal painting is usually 
associated. The first of these would 
easily claim first rank except for a certain 


thinness and lack of quality in his work, 
and a tendency to endow his animals with 
human character, reminding one too much 
of A‘sop’s Fables, while the second is a 
nearly true specialist whose animals lose 
in force and reality from the deficiencies 
of the landscapes in which they are 
placed. 

From Oudry to Landseer was but a step; 
from Landseer to Rosa Bonheur brings us 
to the present day. 
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A FAMOUS SEA BATTLE. 


THE KEARSARGE. 


BY COLONEL D. 


6 EARSARGE sailed from Port au 
Prince, Hayti, January 30th, for 
Bluefields, Nicaragua. Was wrecked on. 


GRAY PURMAN. 


fearful havoc the black cruiser was mak- 
ing among Union merchantmen. ‘The 
Kearsarge was chiefly famous for this 
fight, which took 


Roncador reef Feb- 
ruary 2d. Officers 
and crew safe.” 

Such was the ca- 
blegram received in 
February, 1894, 
from Colon, Central 
America. And so 
the most famous 
ship of the naval 
service —the old cor- 
vette Avcarsarge— 
had gone to the bot- 
tom. 

The loss of the 
Kearsarge is regret- 
ted not alone by na- 
val men. The old 
battle-ship was a 
historic idol.  Al- 
though she had been 
repaired until 
scarcely an original 
timber remained in 
her, she was to all 
intents and purposes 
the same _ gallant 
war-ship that sunk 
the A/abama a little more tnan thirty 
years ago. In this contest, in which the 
two ships were as evenly matched as it 
seemed possible, the Avcarsarge achieved 
a notable victory, and put an end to the 


J. ADAMS SMITH. 


place off Cherbourg, 
France, Sunday, 
June 19, 1864. 

The KXearsarge 
for years had been 
sailing all seas in 
search of the F/or- 
ida first, and later 
of the Alabama, 
two commerce-de- 
stroyers of the reb- 
el navy. The A/a- 
bama was a Brit- 
ish ship, built by 
the Lloyds in their 
ship-yards express- 
ly to prey upon our 
commerce. Mr. 
Lloyd, in his place 
in the British Par- 
liament, boasted 
that he had built a 
ship for the Con- 
federacy that would 
sweep the commerce 
of the United States 
from all the seas. 

I need not remind the reader that the 
British Government, as well as Napoleon 
III., Emperor of France, sympathized with 
the enemies of the Union, and rejoiced as 
they thought they saw the hated Republic 


[Joseph Adams Smith, Paymaster-General United States Navy, is the only surviving commissioned officer in the Navy 


who took part in the fight. 


He was graduated from the Harvard Law School wit 


the degree of LL.B., October 8, 


1861. He was appointed paymaster of the United States Navy, and was in active service throughout the war, — 


served on the U, S.S. Kearsarge 1861-4. 
of the powder division. 


During the engagement with the 4 /aéama Paymaster Smith was in comman 
He is now on duty at the Navy Yard, League Island, Pa. Paymaster-General Smith has often 


appeared before large and appreciative audiences as a lecturer, and has told the story of the battle with the 4 /aéama ig 


as graphic words as were ever uttered or penned. ] 
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tottering on its foundation. Russia and 
Holland, on the other hand, were steadfast 
friends of the United States. 

The spring and early summer of 1864 
was one of the darkest periods for the 
Union during the Civil War. Our armies 
had everywhere met with signal defeats ; 
no victory had for a long time come to our 
arms on sea or land. 

The Aearsarge, owing to the unfriendli- 
ness of certain powers, had great difficulty 
in securing supplies of coal and other nec- 
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any British or French coaling station, and 
it became necessary to arrange for coaling 
her on the high seas or in friendly ports— 
Dutch or Russian. 

Once, having lost a mast in a storm, she 
tried to fit herself out with a mast in Lon- 
don. The English Admiralty took under 
advisement the question whether a man- 
of-war could be supplied with a mast. A 
more important question also troubled the 
authorities in London: had Capt. Winslow 
violated English dignity and trod upon the 


KEARSARGE, U. S. N. 


essaries. She ran into Gibraltar once when 
the /Vorid¢a was in that port, and anchored 
almost beside this rebel cruiser, but the 
queen had just issued her proclamation 
forbidding belligerents from remaining in 
British harbors more than twenty - four 
hours. So the Avcarsarge received notice, 
and had to lift anchor and steam away ; but 
the “vorida having cast anchor in the har- 
bor prior to the issue of the queen’s proc- 
lamation, it was held that she could remain 
indefinitely, the proclamation not acting 
ex post facto. 
' The Kearsarge could not even buy coal 
for more than a twenty-four-hours’ run in 


British lion's tail by trying to buy a mast, 
and should he be arrested? Having se- 
cured a mast while the Admiralty was con- 
sidering the question, he hoisted anchor 
and steamed away. 

While lying at Flushing, Holland, Capt. 
Winslow received notice by telegraph from 
Mr. Dayton, our minister at Paris, that 
the Alabama was in port at Cherbourg, 
France, about five hundred miles down 
the English Channel. Capt. Winslow hoist- 
ed anchor and put the Avearsarge under 
steam on June rath, and on the 13th he 
sighted the Confederate flag flying at a 
masthead in the port of Cherbourg, and 
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hence knew that the A/adama was still 
there. 

The French Government was very so- 
licitous that the United States should not 
trench on her honor, and thought it ex- 
tended about a marine league (or three 
miles) from shore. So Capt. Winslow 
lay outside the port waiting sor Semmes to 
come out. 

Capt. Semmes, of the 4/abama, as soon 
as he knew of the arrival of the Kearsarge, 
sent, through the United States consul, a 
challenge to Capt. Winslow to fight, very 
politely saying he “hoped it might be the 
pleasure of Capt. Winslow not to steam 
away until he (Semmes) could come out to 
meet him on the morrow.” Semmes had 
been somewhat taunted by his friends, the 
French and English, that it iooked some- 
what as if he were a boaster; that so far he 
had made war on helpless merchantmen 


‘alone, and had never fired a shot at any 


vessel carrying any guns. Notwithstand- 
ing his challenge, however, he took good 
care to deposit on shore his chest of coin, 
his sixty-two captured chronometers, the 
relics of so many merchantmen destroyed, 
and at his own chosen time, not the mor- 
row, but five days after the morrow, 
he steamed out of the harbor. The A/a- 
bama had taken on 350 tons of coal, 
which brought her well down in the water. 
The Xearsarge had only 120 tons on 
board. 

The morning of June 19th the Xcarsarge 
lay off the entrance to Cherbourg. The 
Alabama was escorted out of the harbor by 
the French frigate Couronne to a distance 
of three marine miles from the shore, in 
order that the battle should not take place 
in French waters. The Couronne then re- 
turned to the harbor. 

On board the Xearsarge all hands had 
been duly signalled to the deck for the 
reading of Sunday services, when an officer 
from his lookout in the rigging called out: 
“She’s coming! She’s coming! She’s 
making right at us!” 

Three vessels—the Alabama, the French 
frigate Couronne, and Capt. Lancaster’s 
British steam-yacht, the Deerhound—were 
seen quietly passing out of the harbor. 

When out of French waters, the Couronne 
(as I have stated) steamed back, and was 
soon hid behind Cherbourg Point. The 
Deerhound watched the fight from a safe 
distance. 
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Capt. Winslow laid aside his _prayer- 
book and took his speaking-trumpet. 

The deck was already cleared for act:on, 
the guns were shotted, and every proper 
preparation had been made. Winslow had 
the deck thickly strewn with sawdust, 
and addressed his officers and crew. He 
simply said: “ Boys, there is the A/abama; 
obey every order; fire below the water- 
line, and we shall whip her in fifteen min- 
utes!” Then he sent every man to his 
post. 

Capt. Winslow had put out to sea in 
order that he might draw his adversary, 
the Alabama, well into neutral waters in 
order that she might have the less chance 


_to escape him by running away, once he 


pounded her, as he knew he would. So 
when about seven miles out and at eleven 
o’clock, Capt. Winslow put down his helm, 
brought his ship about, and headed her 
direct for his enemy. 

At each other the two vessels came as 
if they were trying to run each other down; 
but when about a mile apart they suddenly 
sheered aside. A puff of smoke anda flash 
of fire ran along the A/abama’s side from 
stem to stern. Then the boom of the 
great guns came over the water, and the 
crew of the Acarsarge heard the hurtling of 
solid shot through the air. The aim of 
the gunners of the A/adama was not good, 
and the shot roared harmlessly, falling into. 
the sea far to windward. Capt. Winslow 
put on more steam, increasing his speed, 
and like a silent race-horse the Acarsarge 
bore down upon the enemy without firing 
a single gun. The Alabama fired two 
more broadsides with no more serious 
effect than the first one. 

The crew of the Aearsarge stood grimly 
by their guns, knowing who commanded 
and that when he saw the time had come 
their guns would speak. 

When the two ships had come within 
less than a thousand yards of each other, 
the Xearsarge sheered a bit, and let go 
with her starboard battery. The effect 
was instantly apparent. The crash of 
timbers was plainly heard on the Xear- 
sarge as her solid shot ploughed through 
the A/abama’s frame. A great shout went 
up from the Xearsarge, as the Alabama's 
ensign was seen fluttering down, carried 
away by one of its shot. 

Both ships wished to avoid being raked 
fore and aft, so kept their helms hard down 
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and moved in acircle, throwing full broad- 
sides with their starboard batteries at a 
distance of little lessthan half a mile. By 
the time a half dozen broadsides had been 
exchanged, Capt. Winslow observed that 
the enemy’s fire was so rapid as to make 
his aim inaccurate. The gunners of the 
Kearsarge, however, aimed with deadly de- 
liberation, and every shot was made to tell. 
The crew saw this and gave voice to their 
excitement in loud and frequent cheers. 
The enthusiasm on the deck of the Xear- 
Sarge was great, but there was no disorder. 
Every man kept his place. 

Early in the action, a sixty-pound shell 
exploded on the quarter-deck and struck 
three men at the after pivot-gun. They 
were badly wounded, but no one, save 
those immediately about them, knew that 
any one had been hurt. 

Soon after this the ship's bell sounded 
the fire-alarm. This is the most dreaded 
summons aboard ship, but it caused no 
Telaxation at the guns. <A special crew 
had been detailed for just such an emer- 
gency, and they jumped to their quarters. 
A shell had exploded in the hammock 
nettings and set the ship on fire, but the 
flames were soon extinguished. 

Having gone eight times around the 
circle in which the ships were manceu- 
vring, the A/abama was seen to be settling 
by the stern. Only two guns of her port 
side were working. The Acarsarge poured 
another broadside into the already disabled 
ship. At this broadside the A/abama’s 
flag came down at the run, and the Kear- 
sarge ceased firing. Two minutes had not 
elapsed when the Alabama again pulled 
up her flag and opened with her two port 
guns. Again the Aearsarge opened with 
her full broadside, Capt. Winslow ordering 
that the guns should not again cease firing 
until it was clear that the enemy had 
struck her flag. 

Again the Confederate flag came down 
by the run, and the Alabama showed a 
white flag over the stern, but she turned 
her head landward, and started to run 
away. So Capt. Winslow steamed ahead 
and laid the Aearsarge across her bows for 
raking. At this moment the A/abama’s 
boats were seen to be lowering, and one of 
them, in which was an officer, came along- 
side the Kearsarge, declared the surrender 
of the Alabama, and asked assistance. 
The Alabama was sinking fast and her 
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decks were strewn with dead and dying 
men. Her boats had been shot away, and 
unless help was speedily rendered all must 
go down together. 

While the Aeursarge was yet some dis- 
tance away the shattered hulk sank out of 
sight, going down stern first, in fifty 
fathoms of water. The English yacht, the 
Deerhound, which had been watching the 
fight, steamed up, and at the request of 
Capt. Winslow began to pick up the crew 
of the Alabama, who were floating in the 
water on bits of wreckage and spars. She 
rescued Capt. Semmes, Executive Officer 
Kell, twelve other officers, and twenty-six 
men, and immediately steamed for British 
waters. Nine sailors and Surgeon Llewel- 
lyn were drowned, nine of the crew were 
killed, and twenty-six were wounded. 

On board the Kearsarge three men were 
badly, wounded; one of them, William 
Gowin, mortally, but none of them went 
below till victory was won. Though Gow- 
in’s knee was badly shattered by a frag- 
ment of shell, he concealed how seriously 
he was hurt, dragged himself from the 
after pivot-gun to the fore-hatch, where 
during the action he cheered his comrades, 
frequently crying out: “ Victory is ours !” 
“ Victory is ours!”” When he and his two 
comrades were being carried below, and 
the other two groaned, he said to them: 
“Don’t groan, boys, don’t groan; I am 
much worse hurt than you; and I am willing 
to lose my leg, or life, if necessary, for we 
are whipping the A/adama.””  Sucha spirit 
made victory certain. 

For two years the famous Alabama had 
scoured all seas, destroying our shipping to 
the amount of fifteen million dollars, and 
virtually sweeping our merchant flag from 
the ocean. 

The two ships were as evenly matched 
in size and armament as could be. Length 
over all, Alabama, 220 feet; Kearsarge 
2144 feet; length on water-line, 4/adama, 
210 feet; KXearsarge, 1984 feet. Beam, 
Alabama, 32 feet; Kearsarge, 33 feet. 
Depth, Alabama, 17 feet; Kearsarge, 16 
feet. Horse-power, Alabama, two engines 
of 300 each ; Kearsarge, 400 horse-power. 
Tonnage, Alabama, 1150; Kearsarge, 1030. 
Armament of the Alabama, one 7-inch 
Blakely rifle, one 8-inch smooth-bore 68- 
pounder, six 32-pounders. Armament of 
Kearsarge, two 11-inch smooth-bore guns, 
one 30-pounder rifle, four 32-pounders. 
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The Xearsarge used but five guns, the 
Alabama seven. The Xearsarge had 162 
officers and men, the Alabama had about 
150. ‘These 150 were of various nation- 
alities, mostly British subjects. Ofthe 162 
of the crew of the Acarsarge all but nine 
were native American citizens—farmers, 
fishermen, blacksmiths—intelligent men all. 

The Aearsarge possessed one vital ad- 
vantage. Her sides were sheathed with 
heavy chain cable, forming an almost in- 
penetrable armor, but this was concealed 
by a thin covering of deal boards. The 
Alabama was unarmored. Captain Semmes 
often said afterward that he would not 
have sent the challenge nor have fought 
the Acarsarge had he known that her sides 
were protected with chain cable. But the 
armor of the Kearsarge had nat a whit to 
do with the result of the fight. The only 
shot that struck the Kearsarge that could 
have done any damage was the shell that 
lodged in her rudder-post. This shell did 
not explode. Had it done so, possibly the 
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Kearsarge, and not the Alabama, might 
have gone to the bottom. The piece of 
the rudder-post with this unexploded shell 
imbedded in it is exhibited in the Naval 
Museum in the Navy Yard at Washington, 
D. C., as an interesting relic of the war. 

‘The Xearsarge owed more to the bad 
marksmanship of the A/adama’s gunners 
and to the accurate firing of her own guns 
than to her armor. Hercrew wasa picked 
one which had seen much sea service, com- 
ing mainly from the fishing and whaling 
towns of New England. 

The old ship is gone. Capt. Winslow is 
gone. Almost all the gallant crew are 
gone. To all the living let patriots 
throughout the whole broad land uncover 
and do them honor for their glorious 
work on Sunday, June 19, 1864. Let 
Gowin, the hero, who died of his wound, 
let all the brave fellows since dead and 
gone be ever made alive in thrilling story 
and immortal song. May their memory 
be ever green and hallowed. 


BY 


A*™ old lady lives in a street of a town, 
Though noone exactly knows where; 
She is every one’s neighbor of any renown, 
She has every one’s solace and care; 
Like other old ladies, she’s proper and trim 
And likes to have all her own way; 
‘Of those who don’t study her every whim, 
It’s awful the things she will say. 
‘Spying and prying from morning till night, 
If a man would not be shunned, he 
Must do what is right in the old lady’s sight, 
Such a tyrant is old Mrs. Grundy. 


‘The old lady seems to have lived for so long 

That all honor each word she may say; 

And not a soul dreams age is apt to be 
wrong, 

Or an old woman’s wits to go astray. 
‘What’s the use being glum just to satisfy 

her? 

No. Let us enjoy life while we may; 
‘She will soon be struck dumb if we never 
demur 
.& At the things Mrs. Grundy may say. 
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Spying and prying from morning till night, 
If a man ever be shunned, he 
May set down his plight to the malice and 
spite 
Of that meddlesome old Mrs. Grundy. 


She knows the affairs, all the troubles and 
cares, 
Of the rich and the needy as we'll; 
Their secrets she shares, and she never 
forbears 
All the shadiest stories to tell; 
Not a prince nor a peer but regards her 
with fear 
And studies her laws every day; 
Whilst of such as must steer 
Through a needy career, 
It’s awful the things she may say, 
Spying and prying from morning till 
night, 
If a wretch chance to be dunned, he 
Will find her recite 
The affair with delight, 
Such a gossip is old Mrs. Grundy. 
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A KENTUCKY WAR ROMANCE. 


BY JAMES MCKINNEY MERRILL. 


* was the evening of October 7, 1862. 

The day had been an eventful one, 
in that Buell’s advance had encountered 
the Confederates in considerable force 
three miles out from Perryville. Some 
fighting occurred, and the Confederates 
fell back to within a short distance of the 
town, where they concentrated for battle. 
Night was now coming on apace. Buell 
sent orders to Crittenden and McCook to 
march at 3 o’clock on the morning of the 
8th, and for them to take position as early 
as possible on the left and right respec- 
tively of the centre corps. 

Preparations for battle were going on 
in both the Union and Confederate camps, 
and the brave boys in blue and gray real- 
ized that a desperate and bloody battle 
was imminent. 

Two soldiers of McCook’s command sat 
under a tree in the gloom of early morn- 
ing, finishing a meal of hardtack and 
water. A fire glowed not far away, light- 
ing up the features of the two men plainly. 
While one munched his hardtack and 
seemed elated, the other, a young and 
handsome fellow, sat in moody silence, 
scarcely nibbling his food. 

“What’s the trouble, Hardy?” ques- 
tioned the soldier who enjoyed his meal, 
frugal though it was. ‘You look as 
though you had lost the last friend you 
had in the world. You're not eating any- 
thing, either. Don’t you know that we’ve 
got a fight on hand at daylight? A fel- 
low can’t have too much nerve for such 
an occasion, Dick.” 


“JT quite agree with you there, Sam,’ 
replied the other. “My nerve has gone 
below zero, however, and I can’t help it, 
try as I will.” 

Sam Johnson regarded his comrade in 
astonishment. The two had been friends 
since childhood, and a braver boy than 
Richard Hardy could not be found in 
Michigan when he was at school. The 
two had drifted apart after the close of 
their school life, and did not meet for years 
until they were accidentally thrown to- 
gether in the army. 

“You never were a coward, Dick, I'll 
swear to that.” 

“T held that opinion once myself,” re- 
turned Hardy, dryly, “but I begin to sus- 
pect that I was mistaken.” 

“ Now, see here, Hardy, tell me what 
yourtrouble is. I’m sure it is something 
besides a dread of the coming battle,” de- 
clared Johnson. “You have something 
on your mind; I am sure of it.” 

“You are right, Sam,’ admitted the 
other, gloomily. 

“Will you tell me about it, Dick? One 
or both of us may fall in the coming bat- 
tle, and—”’ 

“Stop, Sam,” interrupted Hardy, quick- 
ly. “I am not fearing the consequences 
to myself. I have another on my mind 
entirely Sit down here, old friend, and I 
will tell you the story.” 

Sam Johnson complied with his friend’s. 
request quickly, anxious to learn what had 
given Hardy’s face such a gloomy look. | 

“Do you remember Lawrence, Sam?” 


SS 
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asked Hardy, when his friend was seated 
on the ground at his side. 

“ Lawrence?” 

“My brother. He is two years my 
senior, but was never much at home after 
he entered his teens. I think you have 
seen him.” 

“Yes, I call him to mind distinctly—a 
tall, handsome, dark-faced fellow, with 
the handsomest black eyes I ever saw ina 
man’s head, Dick.” 

“A very good description, Sam,” re- 
turned the other, laughing grimly. “He 
was handsome as a god when I remember 
him last. He went South in ’60. I have 
heard that he joined the army of Bragg. 
At any rate, I should not be surprised to 
‘meet him to-day in battle. Once I would 
have courted such a meeting, but now—” 

“But now, when a meeting is likely to 
take place, you do not think it so very 
pleasant, 

“Indeed no. I once prayed that Heaven 
would bring me face to face with the man 
who wronged me beyond reparation, that 
I might shed his blood. I do not feel that 
way now, Sam. In fact I dread the com- 
ing conflict, for fear I may meet Lawrence. 
The sight of his dark face would, I feel 
‘sure, reawaken all the sleeping anger in 
my breast, in which case I should kill him. 
As I feel now, I do not want his blood on 
my hands.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Johnson, 
“what has this brother of yours been do- 
ing, Hardy?” 

“Do you wish to hear the story?” 

“ Above all things, Dick.” 

“Tt was in the year 1859 that Mina 
Lovegood came to Benton, the village 
where my people resided. She was from 
Kentucky, and on a visit to relatives. 
She soon after engaged to teach the vil- 
lage school, and I was one of her pupils.” 

“Indeed!” said Johnson. “I remem- 
ber when Miss Lovegood taught the Ben- 
ton school. She was young, vivacious, 
and a beauty, and had half the young men 
of the county at her feet.” 

“True. She and I are just of an age, 
and it may seem presumptuous that I 
should have learned to love my teacher. 
‘That was a fact, however.” 

“TI don’t see anything strange in it. 
You, with your blond complexion, would 
match her brilliant Southern beauty, 
and—” 
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‘Will you please let me tell the story as 
quickly as possible, Sam,” uttered the 
young Wolverine. “I care not to dwell 
on the subject long, it reopens old sores.” 

“Go ahead, Hardy, and kick me if I in- 
terrupt you again,” said the other. 

‘I loved Mina Lovegood, as I say, and 
to my great joy, she returned the affec- 
tion. We passed several pleasant weeks 
together. She was suddenly called home 
by the illness of her mother, and we part- 
ed, with vows of eternal devotion. I was 
to go to Kentucky for my bride in the 
spring. I never made the trip, however; 
this is my first visit to Kentucky. I will 
tell you why I did not keep faith with the 


Southern girl. 


“Lawrence had tried to win her before 
I had put my affection to the test. Hand- 
somer and older than I was, I wondered 
at her rejecting him and taking up witha 
beardless boy. However, I was happy, 
and did not look deeply into the subject. 
Lawrence had thought of making a tour 
of the South, and he decided to start at 
the same time as Mina, thus making it 
pleasant for her, as he would travel in her 
company. 

“They went away together, and I have 
never seen either one since. Mina’s mother 
died a few weeks after her return. I re- 
ceived one letter from the girl, after which 
silence, my letters not being answered. A 
little later I left home with the avowed in- 
tention of seeking my brother, and shoot- 
ing him dead. Why? do you ask? 

“Because of a letter I received from 
him, in which he stated that he was the 
happiest man in Kentucky. ‘I have mar- 
ried Mina Lovegood, Dick,’ he wrote, * and 
shall not return to Michigan. Kentucky 
will hereafter be my home. I like the 
South and her people. Mina and I are 


very happy. Come and see us when you 


can.’ Do you wonder that my blood 
boiled at that, and that I set out for Ken- 
tucky with murder in my heart?” 

“ Hardly,” said Johnson. 

The expression of Richard Hardy’s face 
was something terrible at this moment. 
He seemed living over again the sorrows 
of the past. 

“T never reached the home of my false 
brother,” proceeded Hardy, drawing his 
breath hard. ‘It was well I did not, for 
I had murder in my heart all the time. 
Strangely enough, I did not feel so resent- 
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ful towards Mina. My love for her noth- 
ing could shake. Before I reached the 
Ohio River I met with an accident that 
came near being the death of me. i was 
ill at a farm-house for weeks and months. 

“ When at length I was able to go about 
again spring had dawned, and with it the 
great Civil War. I felt the need of some- 
thing exciting, and at once returned to 
Michigan, and enrolled myself in one of. 
her regiments. I felt that death would 
be a welcome friend, and thus I came into 
the strife.” 

“Why did you not tell me of this before, 
Dick?” asked the other. “I suspected 
nothing, for you have been the life of the 
camp until to-night.” 

“T have felt gay enough until now, 
Sam,” declared the Wolverine; “but xoz 
I have terrible misgivings. The Love- 
goods lived at or near Perryville. That 
was Mina’s post-office address. I have 
reason to believe that my brother settled 
near here, and that he is at present 
a member of Bragg’s army. ‘To-day we 
may meet in battle. I shudder when [, 
think what such a meeting may mean— 
death to one or both!” 

Richard Hardy sprang up then, and 
walked away by himself, under the spread- 
ing branches of a near-by tree. His com- 
rade could offer no consolation, and he 
was on the point of leaving him to himself 
when the latter strode up to him sudden- 
ly, and said, in a low, husky voice: 

“The old love is not yet dead, Sam. 
Struggle with it as I may, it confronts and 
clings with the tenacious grip of death. 
If the chances of war throw Aim in my 
way, I could slay him, but—but could I 
ever look Mina in the face again?” 

Evidently Hardy did not expect a reply, 
‘since he turned away quickly, and rushed 
into the gloom. Sam Johnson was deeply 
moved at the story of his friend’s trouble, 
but could offer no words of consolation. 

* * * * * 

Boom ! 

The opening guns of Perryville rang 
out, and soon woods and fields grew black 
with the smoke of battle. McCook’s com- 
mand received the brunt of the Confed- 
erate attack. The Confederate General 
Hardee, in command of three divisions 
under Cheatham, Buckner and Anderson, 
advanced to the attack on McCook, The 


battle raged hot and heavy during the 
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day, with varying fortunes for North and 
South. 

Richard Hardy and his chum were in 
the thick of the fight during the afternoon. 
Johnson was wounded early in the action, 
and borne from the field. Hardy remained 
at his post unharmed until almost night. 
Many a ghastly sight met his eyes; men 
fell all about, but he who courted death 
seemed to bear a charmed life. 

At length a fierce charge was made by 
the Confederates on that part of the line 
occupied by the th Michigan. 

Richard Hardy saw the gray line dash- 
ing forward in gallant style. His attention 
was attracted by a tall officer almost 
directly in his front. A look of recognition 
flashed in the eyes of the young Federal. 

“Tt is he, Lawrence!”’ exclaimed Dick, 
with a wave of intense feeling sweeping 
over him. He levelled his gun, covering 
the breast of the gallant officer in gray. 
His teeth were set, and the thought that 
the man who had wrecked his happiness. 
was at his mercy almost strangled him. 

Crash! A terrible volley of musketry: 
rattled over the contending hosts. Rich- 
ard Hardy staggered and threw up his 
arms, a red stream gushing from his side. 
His musket fell, undischarged. He knew 
no more for some time. The crack of 
musketry ceased, and the spot where the 
struggle occurred between the Confeder- 
ates and the Michigan regiment, was for a 
time, deserted. . 

Night fell over the two armies, bringing 
an end to the struggle. A solemn silence 
brooded over the spot where young Hardy . 
lay. Burial parties were out, and a lantern 
flash fell upon the face of Hardy as he lay 
on the sodden ground. 

The lantern-bearer sprang forward to 
the side of the fallen Federal. He hada 
companion, and in the light of the lantern 
the uniform of the Confederate army was 
revealed. 

“ Here he is, Wilson,” said the tall officer, 
“and dead. Poor Richardt I was hoping 
to find you only wounded. But you shall 
not fill an unknown grave at any rate. Wil- 
son, bring the stretcher.” 

An hour later the two Confederates. 
entered the front door of a farm-house, 
just aside from the battle-field, bearing their 
helpless burden. The Union soldier was 
not dead, but very badly wounded, and his. 
brother saw him placed upon a downy bed, 
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and an old doctor of the neighborhood | 


summoned. A little later the Confederate 
lieutenant conversed earnestly with a 
beautiful young woman of the household. 

“It is doubtful if he recovers, Mina,” 
said Lieutenant Hardy, “but it is better 
for him to die under our roof. Poor Dick! 
If any one can save the boy it is you, my 
girl.” 

The wounded Union soldier did not die. 
It was a long time before he regained 
consciousness of his surroundings, how- 
ever, and his convalescence was very slow 
indeed. Bragg’s army fell back before 
Buell, and the regiment to which Richard 
belonged was a long distance from the 
Lovegood plantation ere the young soldier 
was ready for duty again. 

When the first flickerings of a conscious- 
ness of his surroundings reached the brain 
of Richard, he saw a fair face, an angel 
face it seemed to his sick fancy, bending 
over him, and a form never to be forgotten 
It was 
Mina! He eould never dash her image 
from his heart while life lasted—Mina 
ministering to his every want in a manner 
that was in a sense agonizing to the sick 
Yankee soldier. 

Why was he ever brought here? he 
thought, in the bitterness of revived mem- 
ory. It would have been merciful on the 
part of his brother to have left him to take 
his chances—death undoubtedly—on the 
battle-field. To bring him to his home, and 
set his wife to nursing him, was the very 
essence of cruelty. 

Richard hated his brother for his very 
kindness. He would have rejoiced to die 
anywhere rather than live beneath the roof 
of the man who had robbed him so cruelly 
in the past. 

“Richard, you are much better now,” 
said Mina one day, as she sat beside the 
couch of the convalescent soldier, and gave 
him his food., “ You will soon be able to 
rejoin the army.” 

“TI am anxious to be back with the boys,” 
replied he in a low voice. “It would have 
been far better had I never been brought 
here.” 

“You would have surely perished other- 
wise, the doctor says. We were all so 
thankful that it was vouchsafed to Law- 
rence to rescue you.” 

A frown mantled the pale brow of the 
invalid at mention of that hated name. He 
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pushed the food from him untasted, and 
as he gazed into the pale face and black, 
luminous eyes of Mina, he trembled with 
terrible emotion. The old love was con- 
suming him like a fire. 

“My soul! woman, why will you bring 
him up?” he said, huskily. ‘Would to 
Heaven he had sent a bullet to my heart 
before thinking of bringing me, wounded 
and helpless, to his door!” 

Mina regarded her old lover surprisedly. 

Tears stood in her eyes as she asked: 

“ And you hate him so, Richard? Oh, 
why should brothers feel such bitterness on 
account of political differences ? I am sure 
Lawrence has not censured you for enter- 
ing the Union army. You ought to re- 
member that he is your brother.” 

“ And my enemy from the hour he left 
Michigan!” exclaimed the invalid, trem- 
bling with intense emotion. “ Political 
differences, indeed! I would gainsay no 
man his political opinions, but—but Heav- 
en knows, you know, Mina, how he _ has 
wronged me.” 

Trembling and quite spent, Richard 
Hardy sank back amid the pillows, his face 
the color of death. His breath came in 
gasps, and his eyes regarded the woman 
at his side with an intense, hopeless long- 
ing that did not fail totouch and alarm his © 
fair nurse. She bent over him quickly, 
smoothing his brow with a touch that 
thrilled him like fire. 

“Go away; oh, go away!” murmured he, 
faintly. 

“ Poor Dick! I fear I have done wrong 
in thus exciting you. Try and be calm. I 
will never mention his name again if it 
hurts you so. But I did not know, I did 
not know.” 

Tears rained from her eyes upon his 
face. A great alarm possessed her. 

She may have killed him, this man who 
had been her pupil, and her early love. 

“Go away and let me die in peace,” 
murmured he, faintly. 

“ No, no, you must not, you shall not 
die!’ cried out she, in a sudden burst of 
uncontrollable feeling. “ Live! live! Rich- 
ard, for me!” 

Her arms were about his neck then, her 
lips pressed against his brow, hot tears 
falling like rain. 

What meant this demonstration? Had 


the old. love been rekindled in the heart of 
the Southern girl? 
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over the poor invalid as he felt Mina’s kiss 
upon his brow, Mina’s arms about his 
neck! 


wife of my brother. I will not prove as 
treacherous as he. Pushing her gently 
from him, Richard Hardy cried, weakly: 

“Mrs. Hardy, leave me, in Heaven’s 
name!” 

She stood. back, white and startled. 

“What do you mean, Richard?’ she 
questioned, in a sort of dumb amazement. 
“You call me Mrs. Hardy—why?” 

“Are you not the wife of Lawrence?” 

«‘ 7 the wife of Lawrence?” And then a 
great light dawned upon her soul. Once 


more she stepped to the side of the bed 
and said: 

“Tam still Mina Lovegood, Dick; your 
own true Mina. 


Will you not believe me, 


And then came the thought, She is the | 


SORROW. 


and take me back to the old place in your 
heart?” 

She saw a great, glad light flood his pale 
face. ‘Then he lifted his weak arms, and 
she soon lay weeping on the soldier’s 
breast. <A step startled them. Another 
woman entered as Minaturned toward the 
door. 

“Come here, Mina,” called the girl beside 
the bed. ‘“ Let me introduce you to your 
husband's brother, Richard.” 

Explanations quickly followed. Law- 
rence’s Mina was the widow of our fair 
heroine’s brother when he married her, 
and the mistake was a natural one. As for 
Richard’s Mina, she had been too ill to 
reply to his letters and afterward he had 
left Benton and had not received them. 

Happiness had dawned at last, however, 
and this ends our story. 


SORROW. 


BY JULIA H. TWELLS; 


eb Saba our thought, beyond the might of speech, 
Unstemmed, spreads Sorrow'’s infinite of pain! 
Who, steeped in that fierce tide, can rise again? 

Or span with buoyant hope the sadd'ning breach 

Which holds Life’s former joy beyond our reach ? 
Who knows again the trust in joyous song? 

Or feels in keeping with the sunlit sky? 

Who treads, unfearful, where the flowers lie ? 
Or seeks a friend among the crowding throng ? 
Lo! with the gayest we may sing, as one 

Not knowing pain; but is it we who sing, 


Or that which grief has left—a hopeless thing? 
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ETHER WAVES, 


BY ALLEN MILLER. 


I T is customary these days to write about 
the ether, light, etc., much in the 
manner that a wise father might assume in 
instructing his children. 

Perhaps it may surprise some of my 
readers to learn that the ether is not an 
actual discovery, but only an imaginary 
part of a more or less probable theory. 

Its originators are not agreed as to the 
character of ether, some claiming that it is 
avery light subtile form of matter, while 
the prevailing opinion is that it is not 
matter atall. It is generally assumed to be 
an imponderable, incompressible, perfectly 
fluid medium by which light and heat are 
transmitted. 

Many years ago the belief prevailed, and 
does yet to a great extent, that the atmos- 
phere is confined to the earth by gravity, 
and that the space beyond is void of 
matter. It being evident that we receive 
light and heat from the sun, ether was 
created in the imagination of certain scien- 
tists to explain the transmission of energy 
tothe earth. There have always been dis- 
senters to this theory, including several 
of the leading scientists of their times. 
Those who oppose the theory usually con- 
tend for the existence cf a universal at- 
mosphere. Mattieu Williams has shown 
the fallacy of the calculations by which it 
was thought that Wollaston had proved 
the finite extent of the air. 

Grove says, “The tendency of gaseous 
particles to fly off is so great that after 
a time no part of space could be free from 
them.” 

Now let us look at the matter a minute 
for ourselves. When an air-pump is 
applied to a receptacle containing air, a 
portion of the air is constantly being re- 
moved, yet the remaining air will always 
fill the receptacle. With the finest instru- 


ments known to science, no one has been 
able to detect a limit to the expansive 


power of air, or of the gases of which it 
is chiefly composed. It is evident that 
gravity has no power to check this expan- 


sion. How then can the force of gravity 


confine the air to the earth ? 

Why will the atmosphere, not expand 
until it fills all space and equilibrium is re- 
stored by its own expansive force, acting 
from a common centre? Then every body 
in space will have an atmosphere propor- 
tionate to its own power of gravitation. 
Such men as Mattieu Williams believe 
this to be the case. Where, then, is the 
need of ether? 

It is urged that light-waves travel faster 
than sound-waves because the ether is 
more elastic than air. It would be as 
reasonable to claim that a rifle-ball moved 
faster than a stone thrown by a boy be- 
cause 7¢ travelled in a different medium. 
Gage’s “ Physics” states that refraction is 
caused by the uneven checking of light- 
waves on passing from a rarer into a 
denser medium, and vice versa. It is also 
claimed that light is not transmitted by 
air, glass, water, etc., but by the ether con- 
tained in the pores of these substances. 
It is not easy to see why the ether should 
be of greater density in one substance than 
in another, as it is said to flow with perfect 
freedom through all matter. Ether is said 
to offer wo resistance to the passage of 
bodies through it. How then can it affect 
them in any way ? 

In reply to those who claim that ether 
zs matter, it only need be said that in that 
case the supposition of its existence is use- 
less and unwarranted, as it (the ether) 
would be subject tothe same laws as other 
matter. 

The following extract from the Thrice- 
a-week World of April 15 shows the latest 
bearing of the X ray discovery on the sub- 
ject: 
“Thomas A. Edison feels confident that 
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he has solved the problem of the X ray. 
His conclusions are startling, -for if: his 
theory be correct, the X ray is a sound- 
wave. ... That the X ray was a sound- 
wave occurred to him only a few days ago. 
He forthwith proceeded to experiment on 
that line, working almost continuously 
night and day. Every experiment made 
only served to strengthen what was at first 
only an impression, but has now grown 
into a positive beiief. 

“* Have you any doubt as to the correct- 
ness of your theory?’ a reporter asked 
him yesterday. 

“«None whatever,’ 
ard. 

“<Can you explain your theory of the X 
ray being a sound-wave ?’ 

Certainly,’ answered Mr. Edison cheer- 
fully. ‘In common with other experi- 
menters I have had various theories to 
account for the action of the X rays of 
Roentgen. Until I had gone overall of my 
experimental data the theory that it was a 
wave transmitted by the ether was ac- 
cepted. But having carefully gone over 
all the experiments, facts do not fit this 
theory. The only theory consistent with 
the results is that it is a wave transmitted 
by matter, propagated by its elasticity; 
or that form which, when not too rapid, is 
called sound.’ 

“<«How do you expiain the difference 
between a wave in matter and a wave in 
ether?’ was asked. 

“«Several hundred miles above our at- 
mosphere is supposed to be a void of mat- 
ter. A slow wave like a sound-wave could 


answered the Wiz- 
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not be transmitted, Yet there is some- 
thing there which serves to transmit light 
and heat waves from the sun to the earth. 
This something is called ether. Now that 
is the theory, and I will say right here that 
if I had a theory that required such a 
kind of substance to explain it no one 
would ever hear of it. A sound-wave does 
not require any ether—just elasticity of 
the air and solid materials. These (X) 
waves striking crystals of calcium tung- 
state are intercepted, and act on the crys- 
tals in such a way as to cause them to give 
off ordinary light.’ ” 

The action on a photographic plate is 
similar. For several years I have held 
that sound, heat and light waves are essen- 
tially the same, transmitted by matter, and 
differing only in wave length, velocity and 
other minor particulars. Even Sir Will- 
iam Thompson, the great exponent of the 
present theory of light, once wrote an 
article in which he laid aside his ethereal 
nonsense and gave a masterly exposition 
of the identity of light, heat and sound 
waves. There is a great gap between 
sound and heat which the champions of 
ether used to challenge us to fill. We 
could only say that the gap was there, and 
that it was great enough to account for the 
differences between heat and sound. 

Now, if Edison is right, our gap is filled 
to a great extent, and we hope to see ether 
laid away to eternal rest along with “ Nat- 
ure abhors a vacuum,” the caloric theory 
of heat, fluid electricity, and the whole list . 
of exploded fallacies and imponderables 
of the past. ‘ 
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BY JOS 


OF THIS NATION. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


W. KAY. 


PART 1, 


 pedwner more than twenty years it 
has been my privilege to be brought 
into close—sometimes intimate—connec- 
tion with the Executives of this Nation. 
Presidents Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
Cleveland, Harrison, and Cleveland again, 
have each contributed of their valuable 
time in listening to—perhaps suffering 
fro: justi 


to the American soldier. As a rule, they 
all acknowledged that I was an earnest 
advocate of the cause I espoused. And 
willingly or wilfully I never deceived one 
of them. 

Strange to relate, the deaf ear was 
turned to me most frequently by those of 
the Presidents who had themselves been 
soldiers of the Union. As Grant, Garfield 
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and Hayes are dead, and all their debts 
are forgiven them, even any lack of con- 
sideration for those who shared with them 
the privations of war, if any there was, the 
mantle of charity may well be drawn over 
their shortcomings in this respect, except 
in so far as may be necessary to the end 
that the truth may be known. Nor is it 
my purpose to condemn or criticise un- 
justly any living President who has been 
or is, whether they were soldiers of the 
Union or not. If their inner conscious- 
ness, or the facts as to each, accuses them, 
that is another matter. 

In my opinion, the’ action of President 
Grant in vetoing the “Equalization of 
bounties bill”? was a greater force in pre- 
venting his nomination and election for a 
third term, than any unwritten law in this 
land, or even the example of Washington 
himself, about both which so much is now 
being written and said. Either—aye both 
—would have been invoked in vain against 


him, but for the veto referred to. 


Grant was kindness itself in receptive 
faculty, but in soldier matters was too fre- 
quently wrongly advised. It is safe to say, 
too, that his mistakes where the veteran 
was concerned, were of the head and not 
of the heart. The history of his life certi- 
fies to this fact. Besides that, the neces- 
sities of the veterans during his adminis- 
trations, following as they did so closely 
upon the war period, were not so great as 
they have been within the years which 
have since elapsed. j 

With Hayes, there was shown a disposi- 
tion to recognize the soldier element, but 
this disposition was stronger in the case of 


~ the Ohio soldier than those from other 


States. As Gen. Hancock, concerning the 
tariff, said “local issue,” so Hayes was 
rather too local towards Ohio. Yet, he 
was always an attentive listener, and many 
appeals made to him in the interest of in- 
dividual veterans elsewhere than in Ohio, 
were effective in securing results. Es- 
pecially was this so when, on leaving the 
Executive Chamber, one had with him the 
card of a proper color, the “ open sesame,” 
with the members of Hayes’s Cabinet. 
The Jamented Garfield, had he lived, 
would have been in all probability the 
most responsive of the Presidents to the 
growing necessities, as well as the just 
claims, of his comrades of the war. His 
experience in Congress made him fully 


acquainted with what was required. Un- 
fortunately, the hand of the assassin cut 
short his career. And the Nation was 
again in mourning. 

And now comes Chester A. Arthur. It 
was during his administration as the suc- 
cessor of Garfield, that the veteran element 
of the country, particularly in New York 
State, commenced to get closer together. 
As the years came and went, and the 
necessities of some of these men became 
greater, it was realized that the cry “the 
soldier business is played out” and “ you 
were paid for your services” was but the 
subterfuge of the low-bred politician and 
the charlatan to keep from those of their 
number who needed and sought public 
employment, in which they were entitled 
to preference under the law, any right to 
share in the affairs of the Government. 
And the veterans organized to resent this 
invasion of their rights. 

President Arthur wasa very Chesterfield 
in manner. None more dignified in per- 
sonality than he ever filled the Presidential 
office. He was a surprise to his closest 
friends in this regard. But he was a poli- 
tician. He recognized, even more so than 
patriotism or party principle, or the law, 
the force of organization which demanded, 
not regularity, but adherence to the domi- 
nating faction. Hence it was, that dis- 
abled veteran or not, in the early days of 
Arthur’s administration, no man could 
secure an appointment under the National 
Government unless his credentials were 
properly signed: and by the right faction. 
Something more than a Republican en- 
dorsement was needed. And during a 
great part of his term, Congressional and 
Senatorial courtesy were with him higher 
event than any veteran claim under the 
law. 

One instance will suffice to emphasize 
this. 

At Fredonia, New York, lived a soldier 
of Sickles’s Brigade, Sidney L. Willson by 
name, who had lost both legs in battle at 
Gettysburg. He was an applicant for the 
postmastership at his home. The office 
was Presidential. The then member of 
Congress from that district, Dr. Brewer, 
promised Willson he should have the of- 
fice. When the time came, however, he 
ignored his promise and named a Miss 
Melissa Pemberton forthe place. She was 
nominated by President Arthur in Feb- 
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Tuary, 1884. The nomination, at my re- 
quest, was “hung up” in the Senate, while 
every effort that could be was made to se- 
‘cure the substitution of the name of Will- 
son, because he was worthy and capable 
and had lost his legs in the war. ‘To this 
end Corporal James Tanner, afterwards 
Commissioner of Pensions—himself a leg- 
less veteran—and the writer, waited on the 
member of Congress at Washington, by 
appointment. On his recommendation, 
Willson returned to Fredonia to seek a 
stronger endorsement than he already had 
at the hands of the people who got their 
mail at that post-office, and it was under- 
stood that if he secured it, his name was to 
be substituted for that of Miss Pemberton. 
Within fifteen days, at least 80 per cent. 
of the people, men, women and children, 
and representing at least $15,000,000 in 
money, were behind Willson over their 
own signatures. Then the Congressman 
recanted. 

And then the senior Senator of the 
State, Mr. Lapham, was appealed to. But 
in vain. ‘Congressional courtesy,” he 
said, “ would not permit him to interfere 
with the wishes of the Congressman of the 
district.” It may be said in passing, that 
like many others, he, the Senator, could 
not understand that a fight can be based 
on “principle” alone. He learned the 
lesson later, as many other “ave done. It 
was a new thing in the policics of that pe- 
riod to assert that such a thing as _princi- 
ple existed. When an issue was joined 
concerning an office for which there were 
several applicants—among them a disa- 
bled veteran—the custom was to select 
one or two of the most active members of 
the committee appointed to look after the 
veterans’ interest, provide them or others 
that they might name with places, and then 
principle was buried out of sight. “We 
love the old flag, with an appropriation, but 
without the latter the old flag can go to 
Jericho,” was thought very much oftener 
than it was spoken or written. And it is 
now, for that matter, in some localities. 

As the senior Senator declined to go to 
the President and ask him to withdraw the 
name of Miss Pemberton and substitute 
that of Willson, the only recourse was to 
President Arthur. And lest the then Post- 
master-General, Gen. Walter Q. Gresham 
{afterwards Secretary of State under 
Cleveland, now deceased), might have his 
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courtesy offended in case I went direct to 
the White House, the appointment to meet 
President Arthur made for me, after eleven 
days’ delay and the hotel bills consequent 
thereon, was effected. President Arthur 
received me graciously, as he always did 
every visitor (in this respect he never for- 
got that he was one of the people), and 
then was concerned to learn why, knowing 
him so well, I did not come to him at 
once. 

My answer was that “Congressional, 
Senatorial, and I did not know but the 
courtesy of a Cabinet officer might be of- 
fended and intruded on to follow this 
course,” and hence, as I advised him, the 
kindly offices of the Postmaster-General 
were solicited and secured. Mr. Arthur 
laughed. No wonder. ‘The red-tape was 
distasteful to him as an American. My 
errand was soon explained, especially the 
language of the law (Sec. 1754, Revised 
Statutes, U. S.) on which I relied in re- 
questing him, on his own motion as the 
Chief Executive of the Nation, to with- 
draw the name of Miss Pemberton, then 
before the Senate, and substitute that of 
Willson for postmaster at Fredonia. 

“No,” said he, “I cannot dothat. While 
I fully understand the force of your argu- 
ment, and should be pleased to comply 
with vour wishes, it is impossible. I prom- 
ised Dr. Brewer that whoever he named 
I would nominate, and I have done so. 
Had he recommended Willson, I should 
certainly have sent. his name to the Senate. 
It was in his power to do as he desired 
about it. You had better see Dr. Brewer 
and talk the matter over with him. I can- 
not interfere in the way suggested without 
his consent.” 

My answer was, “Then, Mr. President, 
am I to understand that your promise to 
a Congressman from a single district in 
our State has greater force than the United 
States law placed on the statute book by 
the representatives of all the people in 
Congress assembled? Is it right that un- 
der one section of the same book of laws 
you should draw your salary as President 
with religious regularity, and yet decline 
to interfere in the case of a no-legged 
soldier whose legal rights and status, as 
well defined as your own, are trampled 
upon? Is this the story which I must 
carry back with me?” 


“No, no,” said he. “You must not 
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look at it in that way. See Dr. Brewer 
again. Perhaps the matter can still be ar- 
ranged as you desire.” 

I answered, “That would be useless, 
Mr. President. Our appeals to him will 
not avail. This fight is based, not on the 
office or the emoluments of it, but on 
principle. Sooner or later it will triumph, 
even though Congressional and Senatorial 
—and Cabinet, aye Presidential—courtesy 
are forced aside and compelled to give way 
in deference to it.” Much has been done 
in that direction since, as “he who.runs 
may read.” Eventually, and but a few days 
before Congress adjourned, Miss Pember- 
ton was confirmed as postmistress at Fre- 
donia. As may plainly be understood, 
the fight was not waged against her. With 
the principle for which we contended de- 
feated, it was not material who filled the 
office. 

But, because the soldier's rights were 
ignored and for no other reason, the next 


“nominating convention in the 34th Con- 


gressional District of New York, assem- 
bled at Olean, selected some person other 
than Dr. Brewer as the Republican candi- 
date. While he was a candidate before 


the convention, he was beaten and left at 
home to ruminate on what “ Congressional 
courtesy,” both concrete and in the ab- 
stract, had done for him. Soon after the 
convention referred to adjourned, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Walter L. Ses- 
sions, who was its nominee, Sidney L. 
Willson was nominated by President Ar- 
thur as Pension Agent at Washington, 
and a little later was confirmed by the 
Senate. He still holds that office, having 
been reappointed by President Cleveland 
and later on by President Harrison. In 
this instance, the principle involved tri- 
umphed in theend. It 1scertainly the only 
case in the history of the government since 
the Civil War—and probably the only one 
since the Declaration of Independence of 
the United States—in which, decause of a 
statute /aw, a man has been nominated to 
the same office three times by Presidents. 
of opposite political faith. My wish is that 
I might say as much in all such cases. 

In my next will be discussed the attitude: 
of President Cleveland during his first term, 
and possibly that of President Harrison 
who succeeded him, toward the war vet- 
eran in the matter of public employment. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND PUBLIC MORALITY. 


BY C. P. LONGWELL. 


HERE is no institution that is of so 
much benefit to the workingman 
as the public library. 

First. It supplies him with reading- 
matter that he is unable to obtain other- 
wise. 

Second. It helps him solve the problems 
of his vocation by having access to a val- 
uable reference library. 

Third. It places every man who is will- 
ing to read and learn on a higher basis of 
morality, and he is better able to under- 
stand the achievements of his fellow-men 
and his country. 

There are many plans proposed and ex- 
ecuted to improve the lot of man and 
make his life more elevating, but there is 
more expense, more sundry subscriptions 
connected with the club, lodge, etc., which 
is continually grinding at the working- 
man’s pocketbook, and the profit received 
does not balance with the amount spent. 


In fact the greater number of our working- 
men cannot indulge in the social functions 
of club or lodge. 

The public library is the one thing that 
comes to the rescue at the least expense. 
It expels the monotony and humdrum 
character of life that exists among the 
poorer class of people. It sends knowl- 
edge into the dark corners of our cities. 
It brings light into our homes, and re- 
duces theydegradation and temptation that 
surround many homes. 

It is gratifying to note the progress of 
the public library, which is sure to bring a 
better morality in its wake, that will make 
well-read and better citizens of our people. 
This will mean better government. 

The library with its reading-room is 
born into the community to reduce the 
social and moral evils that exist. The in- 
fluence of its large collection of good 
books is a magnet to check the onward 
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march of folly and ruin. It is our modern 
university, and it should be in all cities 
and towns large enough to support it. 

Many will say there is no need of it. 
Many will not believe that the library 
tends to lessen evil; but it really does. 
No man should be so narrow-minded as 
to think that the library should have such 
magnetic force that it will take every one 
away from the saloon, the resort, the 
street corner, and out of the alley. Its 
work is gradual but progressive. It sup- 
plies a wealth of knowledge, which is a 
free gift to every man and woman, and it 
has come to stay. 

If those who take but little interest in 
the public library or their fellow-men in 
general would visit a city library in the 
afternoon or evening, particularly Satur- 
day, thev would see something that might 
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open their eyes. They would no doubt 
see a large throng at the delivery-counter, 
waiting their turn to get out books. 
The reading-room will present the same 
condition. Every man and woman owes 
it to himself or herself to keep diligently 
“read up” .on topics of the times, but 
more especially the current literature of 
his or her profession. If this were only 
true of the great mass of our workers, we 
believe that all iines of human industry 
would be dignified, enlarged and en- 
nobled. The public library plays an im- 
portant part in elevating the moral tone of 
the people, and does more good in a quiet 
way than any other institution. 

The library movement is steadily ad- 
vancing westward, and proud New Eng- 
land can no longer boast of having the 
only public libraries in our country. 


GREATER NEW YORK. 


BY WILLIAM HEMSTREET. 


To the Consolidationists : 


ROOKLYWN still lives! It will take as 
long to unmake it as it has to make 

it. Its ten thousand roots of law, of con- 
‘Stitutional right, of society, of business, of 
tradition, are still tenacious, virile, and not 
dug up. Legal and business papers are 
headed the same. When I arose this morn- 
ing I expected to see the streets turned 
around, houses standing on their peaks, 
‘the grass become yellow, water running up 
hill, and many other strange things from 
‘the scratch of a pen. Wind! Gas! 
Vacuity! No, the East River is not filled 
up; our tenement-house population has 
not suddenly equalled that of New York; 
the .alien blight of Tammany has not 
caught on over here. This amalgamation 
‘can never be; it is too monstrous and un- 
natural. The governor partly prophesied 
the mountainous difficulties yet to over- 
come. It was an easy thing to fancy the 
phrases—“ Greater New York” and “ Im- 
perial City” or “Yorklyn,” but none of 
the dreamers had brains enough to see 
practically through to the end, nor even 
to give the faintest outline of the real 
structure hoped for. Either they could 


not estimate, or were indifferent to, the 
litigations, confusions, personal injuries 
and expenses that will result. ‘The whole 
procedure has been one of Jack-and-the- 
bean-stalk fancy, so far as proof of real 
benefits is concerned a child’s grasp at a 
candle flame. But there will be reaction; 
the sober senses of the Brooklyn people 
will set in; they will have time to reflect. 
They will not surrender their political in- 
dependence to become a helpless suburb. 
They will see the superior natural advan- 
tages of Brooklyn, and what it can become 
if left alone. They will see that Nature 
has divided the two cities and that their 
citizens can never practically communicate 
except by being shuttled through the sky 
or poking through fogs or ice-floes. They 
will see that this deep and wide arm of 
the ocean will forever make us two sepa- 
rate physical entities. No full state gov- 
ernment will ever approve any bill for this 
forced union of what God has put asunder. 
Wait till next fall and you shall see a 
political dance. 

But if blindness shall still continue and 
the two cities be united, then what? A 
few thrifty people may bask in a “ boom,” 
letting the devil take the hindmost, but it 
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all bodes no future good. Imperial cities 
are not compatible with republics. Let 
us apply the Monroe Doctrine in our own 
midst, keep out Europeanism. We are 
all ’prentice hands yet in city government. 
The capital cities of Europe have the 
paternal presence of the sovereign with 
his army and an experienced civil list. 
Here half of the force to be raised for 
the suppression of disorder will be in sym- 
pathy with the rioters. The home of in- 
surrection and lawlessness is only in big 
cities where aliens congregate with their 
instincts of rebellion. Political and eccle- 
siastical machinery here, with their harpies, 
will unite to scoop up wealth, power and 


grandeur to themselves ; they will have — 


their citadel and their arsenals of arms, 
and no one can rebel because they have 
been placed in insidious power by popular 
suffrage. A division of Federal troops 
will have to be always quartered here to 
watch or to put down popular suspicion 
and unrest. We next will demand a ten- 
million-dollar fortress on our bay to pro- 
tect. the “imperial city.” Here will be 
centralization of political tyranny with its 
throne in Wall Street; here forever will be 
a hive of drones bereft of political stand- 
ing; the rural idiots having voluntarily put 
their necks in the yoke will have to bear 
the gall, and the farmers of the Empire 
State will have to be patient clod-hoppers, 
not American freemen. Those who fa- 
vored consolidation have lost all ideas, if 
they have had any, of the theory of a re- 
public, and are given up wholly to the 
pursuit of additional wealth, the blandish- 
ments of city life and European imitations, 
heartless to the hundred thousand poor 
beasts of want, and nameless practices that 
are unknown in the country but that every 
great city engenders. We are approach- 


ing the crisis and on the very lines proph- 
esied by Macaulay and Tocqueville— 
political abstention and mammon. We 
have only to take a few hours’ railroad ride 
to our small cities and villages to see that 
there, and there only, is good municipal 


government, and to prove by the contrast 
that ours, and every big city in this coun- 
try, is a political and social failure, only 
tolerated by commercial necessity or ter- 
ritorial continuity. This argument is not 
long and finely drawn. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. We have here 
what there is in no village —unrelieved 
misery, daily suicide, official plunder and 
waste, outre crimes and vices, unrestrained 
insolence, trespass and lawlessness, both 
corporate and individual. So, what do 
cities forthe general happiness? The vast 
real estate interests of Westchester and 
Harlem will, if their own aggrandizement 
demands, prevent any Brooklyn improve- 
ment. We have put our head into the 
lion’s mouth. About three years will bring 
a howl and a revolution here, and out of 
it Brooklyn, cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter than New York, will go on and 
fulfil her own splendid and insular destiny 
in her average intelligence, her incompa- 
rable local advantages of height and views, 
and forty-one miles of seashore and har- 
bors and scope and ocean breezes and 
woods and park drainage. Few will come 
here but to stay, and we shall not have the 
foulness and cunning of all the earth’s ad- 
venturers and scapegraces passing through 
us to leave their moral leprosy. 

On this subject here is the classic of Sir 
William Jones : 


‘*« What constitutes a State ? 
Not high- raised battlement or labored 
mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities with spires and turrets crowned ; 


‘* Not bays nor broad-armed ports, 
Where laughing at the storm rich navies 
ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts 
Where low-born baseness wafts perfume to 
pride; 


‘* But men, high-minded men, 
Who their duties know and their rights, 
And knowing dare maintain— 
These constitute a State.” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 12, 1896. 
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WINS THE HEART.” 


SELECTIONS. 


_ . . ABoveE all things, I exhort those who are in love with the 
Alberti. | art of painting to employ all their studies and all their zeal in 
! carrying it to perfection. But if you seek to become distinguished 
in painting, desiring above all other things the renown and the glory which you 
know were so dear to the ancients, you will remember that avarice has always been 
the adversary of honor and virtue. The mind that is inclined to this vice will 
rarely gather the fruit of posterity. I have seen many who, at the moment when 
they were best learning, having given themselve# up to gain, were never able for 
that reason to acquire even the shadow of glory or the smallest fortune. 


. THERE exists in man an instinct which inclines him 
Theodore Child. to admire beauty. What beauty is has not yet been 
satisfactorily defined. It is one of those words, like 
genius and nature, by which we designate the inexplicable and the ultimately unan- 
alyzable. Nevertheless, although no precise definition has yet been given, the word 
beauty serves to designate something alien to utility, something superior, intense, 
and exhilarating, something ideal and mysterious that gives joy, some excellence or 
perfection that exhales grace, charm and radiant splendor, whether it be inherent in 
animate or inanimate objects, whether in a beautiful woman, a picture, a statue, a 
natural site, or some other of the multifarious forms which its presence may ennoble. 


. . THE instinct which inclines man to admire beauty 
Cheodore Child. { may remain latent; we may even say that in the 
majority of men it is actually undeveloped, so that 
they comprehend only the utility of things and are insensible to beauty. The 
utilitarians are the artisans of material progress. The lovers of beauty are the 
artists, the sculptors, the painters, the poets, the musicians, the writers, the 
people of refined life who have created civilization and culture. 

Horace, in his “ Art of Poetry” proclaimed a great truth when he said that 
the poets were the authors of civilization. Orpheus, the sacred spokesman of 
the gods, converted primitive man from a life of bloodshed and grossness. 

* * * * * * * * * * 


In sculpture, it may be said, man admires the idealization of his own form, 
the projection into materiality of three dimensions of all that perfume of superior 
beauty of contour and character which the imagination distills from the imper- 
fections of reality. In painting, man delights in the idealization of himself and 
of all the manifestations of nature in line and color; while in music he finds 
joy in the idealization, by means of sound, of the vague murmurings and ejac- 
ulations of the soul that are beyound the subtlest expressions of verse or prose. 


‘ + | Nornine that I have ever said is more true or nec- 
Sob Qharskin. | essary, nothing has been more misunderstood or mis- 
applied, than my strong assertion that the arts can 
never be right themselves unless their motive be right. It is misunderstood this 
way: Weak painters who have never learned their business, and cannot lay 
a true line, continually come to me, crying out: “Look at this picture of mine; 
it must be good, I had such a lovely motive. I have put my whole heart into 
it, and taken years to think over its treatment.” Well, the only answer for 
these people is—if one had the cruelty to make it: “Sir, you cannot think 
over any thing in any number of years—you haven’t the head to do it; and 
though you had fine motives, strong enough to make you burn yourself ina 
slow fire if only first you could paint a picture, you can’t paint one, nor half — 
an inch of one; you haven’t the hand to do it.” 
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